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Delicate Problems of Our Wars. 


HE peace following each of the wars of the United 

States brought delicate problems to the country. 

When England, in 1788, acknowledged the inde- 

pendence of her late rebellious colonies they were 
confronted with the necessity of creating the machinery 
of a nation, with no example in the history of any other 
country which would be of material service to them in the 
peculiar condition in which they found themselves. That 
problem was recognized at home and abroad to be so seri- 
ous that many on both sides of the Atlantic looked for 
anarchy, the disintegration of the country into three or 
four mutually hostile little nations, and the ultimate seizure 
of each of them by some European Power or Powers. 

The peace which succeeded the war of 1812-15 ended the 
vassalage, in a social and commercial way, which America 
held to Europe, revealed to us a set of strictly American 
aspirations and interests altogether apart from the Old 
World’s concerns, and forced us to legislate for those in- 
terests. Before the war with Mexico was half over a prob- 
lem appeared which lasted many times longer than that 
conflict, and which ultimately precipitated the Rebellion. 
The problem made its appearance when, in August, 1846, 
three months after the declaration of war, Wilmot pro- 
posed his proviso excluding slavery from all the territory 
to be acquired from Mexico. This brought the slavery 
issue to its acute stage, incited Cass’s popular sovereignty 
and Douglas’s squatter sovereignty doctrines, forced, suc- 
cessively, the compromise of 1350 and the Kansas contest 
of 1854, killed the Whig organization, created the Repub- 
lican party, and ultimately led to the Civil War. 

Four years of fighting occurred in the Civil War, but 
the contests in Congress which reconstruction caused, and 
the general legislation which was a sequel to that adjust- 
ment, lasted twice this time. In fact the thorough restora- 
tion of harmony between the sections was not accomplished 
until both fought side by side in the war against Spain. 

The close of the Spanish war forces upon us an alto- 
gether new set of problems. We will have to legislate for 
races (Cubans, Porto Ricans, and Filipinos) having a civil- 
ization and aspirations entirely alien to ours. In the case 
of one of them (the Filipinos) we will be compelled to pro- 
vide for a perpetual dependency, which can never become 
a State. But the United States has had some experience 
which may be of service in this contingency. The natives 
of Louisiana, Florida, New Mexico, and California, at the 
time of our annexation of those localities, were alien to us 
in training and ideals. The Indians were still more hostile 
to our ideas and methods. 

The United States in the past hundred years has, in 
dealing with alien races and lower civilizations, had a suc- 
cess which has been the marvel of the world. It will not 
fail in its present task. 


Every [Man His Own [laster. 


T was a distinguished English philosopher who, some 
time ago, warned the public that the doctrine of pa- 
ternalism could be carried too far, and that the more 
the government offered to do in the way of support 

for the unemployed, the greater would be the inducements 
it offered to those who abandoned their employment and 
looked to the government for care and maintenance. 

There is a well-recognized tendency in these days toward 
what is known as municipal control—that is, the ownership 
by municipalities, not only of the water and gas companies, 
but also of the street-railways, sources of fuel supply, and, 
in some instances, of mines and factories. The argument 
of the socialist is that the municipality is under obligations 
to support the people who constitute it, and that it can do 
this best by becoming the proprietor of interests that con- 
serve to the comfort and welfare of the people. It is but a 
step from this argument to that in favor of the establish- 
ment of municipal factories in which all will find opportu- 
nities to earn their daily bread. Professor C. A. Kent, of 
Detroit, who has been retained to fight Governor Pingree’s 
municipal-ownership plan for the street-railways of that 
city, characterizes the Governor’s purpose as ‘‘ the first 
tangible move in the direction of socialism ; the first indi- 
cation of the crystallization of a communistic sentiment 
which has been preached and agitated with much vigor 
during the last decade.” Professor Kent says it is impos- 
sible to know what the limitations of this movement will 
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be, or whether it will result in confiscation and the curtail 
He adds that if the city goes into 
the street-railway business there is nothing to prevent it 
from organizing itself into a socialistic commonwealth, and 
therefore the Detroit controversy, in his judgment, affects 


ing of private rights. 


the social and economic life of our nation and of our homes. 

Our local and State governments now provide free alms 
houses for the pauper element, free hospitals for the sick, 
and the Potter’s Field for the pauper dead. 
legislation has been introduced looking to an old-age pen 


In Australia, 


sion system, by which every workingman, after passing 
the years of usefulness as an artisan or a laborer, can be as- 
sured of a regular stipend for his support. 
public insurance bill, providing life insurance for working 


In Germany a 
men, has met with great favor. Just where the line is to 
be drawn in these matters it is difficult to say, but it is easy 
to conceive that the greater the support that the public 
offers to the poor, the greater the temptation of the shift- 
less and idle to abandon all efforts to maintain themselves 
by honest labor. 

Men are born with different aims and ambitions. 
is no common level upon which all exist. Workingmen 
receiving precisely the same rate of wages will have 
vastly different wants and ambitions. The one will be sat- 
isfied to continue his existence on the same level at which 
he began. The adornment of his home, the education of 
his children, and his and their advancement in a social way, 
receive little consideration. ‘The other will constantly con- 
sider how best he can rise above his circumstances and sur- 
roundings, and he will be unsatisfied until his condition is 
improved. The struggle with him is not only for existence, 
but for advancement. Any socialistic plan that would con- 
fine him to the same level as his phlegmatic associate and 
compel him to be satisfied to stay there would be cruel in- 
justice. 

It must be remembered that the masses, as a rule, always 
demand the cheapest things that can be produced, and have 
not the judgment or common sense to realize that cheap- 
ness of products is not compatible with dearness of wages. 
If the municipality is to be the producer of the goods, the 
cry will be to make them cheaper, because the price is a 
matter of consequence to thousands, while the wages bene- 
fit but a few, and the majority always rules. Whosupport 
the sweat-shops ? Who purchase the goods sewed by half- 
starved women in cellars and in garrets? Not the luxu- 
rious few, but the toiling masses. Cheapness always has a 
charm for them, and against this no cry for humanity’s 
sake has ever been effective. It is probable that munici- 
palities can with propriety and economy maintain their own 
gas and water works and street-railways. But when we 
concede this we compromise with the spirit of socialism, 
which is too aggressive to stop at a respectable distance. 
The more paternalism it receives the more it wants, and if 
it should succeed in all its aims it would stifle: that compe- 
tition among men which develops the highest character 

It would be a sorry world if we were all placed on the 
same dull level, with the obligation that all must remain 
there. Some men will rise, others will fall. That is the 
law of creation, the divine command, and human enact- 
ment cannot repeal or amend it. Every man is his own 
master, and when he surrenders his right to independent 
action, whether he be the head of an establishment or its 
most poorly-paid employé, he is no longer a master but a 
slave. 


There 


An Interesting Insurance Case. 


MUCH attention has been attracted by the recent decision of 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New York, tothe 
effect that $43,000,000, representing the divisible surplus of the 

“quitable Life Assurance Society, belongs to its 300,000 policy- 
holders. This decision, while apparently of a sensational char- 
acter, really establishes no new claim, for President Alexander, 
of the Equitable, says that there is no question that the entire 
surplus of the Equitable, and of every other mutual insurance 
company, belongs to its policy-holders. The only question con- 
cerns the discretion of the officers in apportioning this surplus. 

The Equitable divides its surplus into two parts, one of 
which it holds under contract for distribution among the de- 
ferred dividend policy-holders, who receive their full share of 
the surplus profits as determined by the actuaries of the society, 
as soon as they become entitled to it. The other and smaller 
part of the surplus is divisible from vear to year, according to 
the existing state of affairs, among the annual dividend policy- 
holders. In the case at law, the plaintiff, in whose favor the 
court decided, believed that he was entitled not only to his share 
of the surplus which he had received, but also to his share of 
the marginal surplus of $6,000,000, which the society prudently 
carried over from year to year, as a guarantee against fluctua- 
tions in values. 

The court before which the demurrer was first argued found 
no cause for action. The Appellate Division reverses this decis- 
ion, and it remains to be seen what the Court of Appeals will do. 
The Equitable does not deny that the surplus belongs to its 
policy-holders, and it regularly distributes the greater part of 
the surplus from year to year, but it maintains that its directors 
have a right to decide that a part of the surplus should be held 
to safeguard the interests of the society, and how and when this 
remainder should be divided. The question at issue is, therefore, 
a simple one, and whichever way it is decided neither the policy- 
holders nor the company will suffer. Both concede that the 
surplus belongs to the policy-holders, and both admit that the 
surplus is properly in the custody of the company which, by 
wise management, has been able to accumulate it. 

One excellent result of the litigation is the disclosure of the 
fact that the Equitable, by sagacious management, has been 
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able to accumulate the magnificent surplus of $57,000,000, for 
the benefit of its policy-holders. A fact wnich emphasizes the 
solidity of the society, the high character of its investments, and 
the excellence of its administration. 


The Prison-labor Bugbear. 


THE outcry against prison labor fades into insignificance be- 
fore the report of the special Assembly committee on prison 
labor to the New York Legislature, which shows that last year 
430 men, each capable of earning a dollar a day, would have 
produced precisely the same results as all the convicts in the 
State-prisons of New York, while engaged in competitive indus 
tries. It is not surprising that the committee reaches the con 
clusion that’ the wage-earners of the State cannot, as a whole, 
have felt to any appreciable extent the competition of convict 
labor as it has been actually carried on during the past year, 
and that no evils have been disclosed as the result of prison 
competition. 

The committee finds that the number of convicts employed 
and their efficiency can be very considerably increased without 
materially disturbing the condition of free labor, providing the 
industries pursued are sufficiently diversified. The commission 
reports that in the six great penitentiaries of the State a most 
serious problem is presented by the fact that the great bulk of 
the convicts are idle, while no effort seems to have been made 
by the local authorities to change the situation. 

The prison-labor problem has perplexed the Legislature of 
this State for over twenty years. All sorts of experiments have 
been tried, and, as a result, our prisons, instead of being self- 
supporting, are now a charge upon the tax-payers to the extent 
of over $500,000 annually. Labor agitators, not representing 
the best interests of the workingmen, but for the most part rep 
resenting politicians, are responsible for the present situation, 
and the report of the prison commission will give them very 
little comfort. Itis time that practical men with business ex- 
perience should take up this matter carefully and seriously and 
submit a plan for legislative action. It is oneof the problems to 
which Governor Roosevelt might well address his remarkable 
energies. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE discovery that the Arkansas anti-trust act will not only 
hit all the industrial enterprises that come under that name in 
that State, but also all labor organizations that have for their 
purpose the control of -wages, has created a breeze among the 
labor unions, as the United Mine Workers of America is main 
taining a great strike in western Arkansas, and its leaders fear 
that they will be mandamused and their organization outlawed. 
This revelation of the far-reaching effects of the law will 
strengthen the demand for its prompt repeal by the very men 
who were urgent in favor of its passage, not realizing that what 
was sauce for the goose was sauce for the gander. 


We recently advised our readers who were in search of new 
fields for financial exploitation to go South, and we repeat the 
injunction. The South is the natural home of the iron pro- 
ducer and manufacturer, and the United States is leading the 
world in the manufacture of iron and steel. During the fiscal 
year ended on June 30th last our domestic exports of the man 
ufactures of iron and steel aggregated over $70,000,000, or nearly 
four times what they were ten years ago. These exports include 
all sorts of manufactured iron and steel—nails, bars, rods, wire, 
and machinery. The development of this greatest of all indus- 
tries in the South has only begun, and more than one great iron 
master in the North is sending his agents throughout the South, 
prospecting to secure the best location in which to establish a 
plant. Keep your eye on the iron and steel industry in the 
South ! pr ee 

Those who remember the vigorous demands made by numer- 
ous speakers in the last Presidential campaign, in favor of in- 
creasing the amount of money in circulation, will be interested 
in the official statement that during the last twenty years the 
amount of circulating medium in the United States has more 
than doubled, that it has increased more than fifty per cent. 
since 1886, and more than twenty-five per cent. since July Ist, 
1896. No period in our history has shown a more rapid growth 
in the amount of money in circulation than the last few years. 
At present it aggregates nearly $2,000,000,000, and the rate of 
increase since July 1st, 1896, has been nearly half a million dol- 
lars for each business day. At present there is in circulation 
an amount of money equal to twenty-five dollars for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States, and nearly a third of 
this is in gold coin. No other country on the face of the globe 
can boast the possession of so much current wealth. 


This is a day of large things, philanthropy and religion in- 
cluded, though there is often a vast difference between the two. 
The Methodists, or, as they are called in England, the ‘‘ Wes- 
leyans,” are endeavoring to raise $5,000,000 from a million 
contributors, and though the fund was started only six months 
ago, over $3,000,000 has already been promised, two and a half 
millions of this in five-dollar subscriptions. By the date of 
January Ist, 1901, the whole sum will be raised. A little more 
than a million dollars will be used to build an immense Wes 
leyan hall and library in the west end of London, and the re 
mainder may be used to establish a college in honor of John 
Wesley, the great son of Oxford, who was the founder of the 
Methodist Church. Contemporaneous with this work of the 
Wesleyans comes the news of the good fortune of various Jew 
ish charities, that have inherited nearly $10,000,000, bequeathed 
by the late Baroness Hirsch. The chief beneficiaries are the 
Jewish Colonization Association, of London; Baron Hirsch’s 
New York fund for schools ; the Israelitish benevolent and 
school fund, of Paris ; and the home for Jewish working-girls, 
in London. The Jews are the richest people on the globe, and 
the bequests of Baroness Hirsch are the largest ever made by 4 
member of her race. 
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Since Admiral Dewey became famous as the hero of Ma 
nila Bay, Norwich University, Vermont, where he received his 
first instruction in the 
art of war, has come in 
for no small share of at 
tention at the hands of 
the public. The institu 
tion has prefited by the 
fame won at Manila by 
its great student, and it 
is planning to 
an enthusiastic reception 
on his home-coming. 
New life has been in- 
fused into the faculty, 
and the institution itself 
of late. The graduates 
taken hold of a 
plan to raise $100,000 for 
a memorial hall to Ad- 
Already 
it is an assured success 
Che corner-stone of the 
new hall was laid May 
by Captain Clark, formerly of the Oregon, a native of Ver- 
nt. Other improvements are in contemplation which will 
ike it one of the most desirable and attractive places for stu- 
nts with a military bent of mind in the entire country. At 
- head of the university Commander Allan D. Brown, United 
ites Navy (retired), was placed about two years ago, and since 


give him 


have 


miral Dewey. 





LAN D. BROWN, WHO IS RAISING 
A $100,000 DEWEY MEMORIAL. 





F s appointment he has been using his best efforts to building up 
lenlarging the old school. His service in the navy covers 
out twenty-five years, including sea service, torpedo service, 
id instructor at the head of the department of astronomy, sur- 
ving, and navigation, at the Naval Academy. For four years 
was stationed at Washington as the head of the naval ob- 
rvatory, and at one time commanded the famous old ship 
Kearsarge. 
The youngest inventor of note in the United States is 
Charles M, Hall, who, when he was seventeen years old, began 
to find out the way to 
make aluminum cheap- 
ie ly. 
dent of Oberlin College. 
He entered the college in 
1880 and began his ex- 
periments in 1881. He 
continued them until 
February, 1886 ; then he 
succeeded by experiment 
in getting several alumi- 
num buttons. He hada 
hard struggle after that 
for lack of money to de- 
velop his process. The 


He was then a stu- 


prospects were very 
tempting, because alu- 
pting 


minum at that time was 
worth as much as silver, 
and since, because of its 
many good qualities, it 
would be very desirable 
He took 
out his patent in July, 1886, but it was almost a year before 
he could interest any one, and it was not until 1888 that he suc- 
ceeded in getting the manufacture of aluminum by his process 
tarted. He is now the vice-president of a company at Niagara 
Malls which is turning out all the aluminum used in the United 
states. Mr. Hall is thirty-five years old now, but is still very 
youthful-looking. 
=The most progressive element at Yale scored a victory in 
he selection, at the meeting of the Yale corporation on May 
¢ 25th, of Professor Arthur 
Twining Hadley as:pres- 
ident of the university. 
But the most conserva- 
tive are also well satis- 
fied with the new presi- 
dent. He will undoubt- 
edly make a new era for 
Yale, and he begins his 
work with the confidence 
and good wishes of all 
He will make changes as 
Yale’s growth demands 
them, and a tradition 
may suffer now and 
then, but it will suffer 
in the cause of progress. 
Professor Hadley is very 
popular with the stu- 
dents. He is still a young 
man, with the physical 
strength and the force 
of will to easily bear his 
great responsibility. He wiil be able to hold every element in 
the university well in hand, and, judging from all present indi- 
cations, will lead it to even a higher destiny than it has already 
achieved. Professor Hadley has been identified with Yale prac- 
tically all his life. He was born in New Haven on April 23d, 
1856, and is the only son of the late Professor James B. Hadley, 
of Yale, who was the author of several standard text-books on 
Greek, and was famous for his attainments in that language. 
The new president received his preliminary education in the 
public schools of New Haven, and entered Yale with the class 
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for a variety of uses if it could be produced cheaply. 





PROFESSOR HADLEY, THE NEW 
PRESIDENT OF YALE. 
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of 1872. He was graduated in 1876 with high honors, and after 
devoting himself for three years to the study of history and 
political science was appointed to a tutorship at Yale. In 1883 
he became university lecturer on railroad administration, having 
devoted special attention to that subject. He became professor 
of political science in the graduate department in 1886, and did 
notable work then and later, when he took the place of Pro- 
fessor Sumner during the latter’s protracted leave of absence. 





ile is the author of several books and many articles on polit- 
ical science, and particularly upon railroads. 
work is the volume entitled ‘ Railroad 
History and Laws.” 


His principal 
Transportation ; Its 
In this department of knowledge he has 
a high reputation in this country and in Europe. Professor 
Hadley has recently been giving much attention to the Yale de- 
baters, and his efforts have had much to do with their success in 
the intercollegiate debates. He was commissioner of labor of 
Connecticut from 1885 to 1887. . He received the degree cf M. 
A. from Yale in 1886. Professor Hadley was married to Helen 
Harrison Morris, daughter of Luzon B. Morris, formerly Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, in 1891. He is the only president Yale 
has thus far had who has not been a clergyman 

=The remarkable recovery of Queen Marie Henriette, of 
Belgium, from an attack of pneumonia, which her physicians 
said she could not 
possibly survive, 
indicates that 
while the members 
of Luropean royal 
families are, on thé 
whole, a weak and 
sickly lot, there are 
still some strong 
constitutions 
among them. The 
Queen’s recovery is 
regarded as mirac- 
ulous. The reserve 
with 
which she was able 
fully 


disease 


of strength 


to success 
fight the 

was the result of 
an unusually calm 
and quiet life. Her 
character com- 
mands respect, and 
her illness cailed 
forth expressions 
Queen Marie Hen- 
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of sympathy from many parts of the world. 
riette was born in hea her father being the late Archduke 
Joseph, of Hungary. She was married to Leopold IL., King of 
Belgium, in 1853, and has three children, all daughters. The 
eldest is Princess Louise, who was married to Prince Philip, of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, but has recently separated herself 
from him. Princess Stephanie, the second daughter, was the 
wife of Archduke Rudolph, the Crown Prince of Austria, who 
several years ago met death in a iighly discreditable manner. 
Princess Clementine, the third daughter, now in her twenty-sev- 
enth year, is still unmarried. 

=The life of the Countess Zichy has been so full of romance 
that were the story of her life to be put into the form of a novel 
it would read even 
more entertainingly 
than an Ouida mas- 
terpiece. The count- 
ess was Miss Mabel 
Wright, a poor but 
beautiful girl, who 
lived in a humble 
New York board- 
ing-house, where 
she made her living 
painting Christmas- 
cards and designing 
ealicoes. She hap- 
pened to visit Nar- 
ragansett Pier for 
an outing, and there 
met some New York 
society men, who so 
admired her rare 
beauty that she was 
introduced to their 
friends because of 
the admiration they 
felt for her perfect 
loveliness. She soon 
after met and mar- 
ried Fernando Yz- 
naga, who had been 
divorced from his 
former wife, a sister 
a mm. QO. EH. P. 
Belmont. She was 
thus launched on the 
top wave of society, 
and for anumber of years no function was complete without 
her. When Count Bela Zichy came to this country he met Mrs. 
Yznaga, and she fell deeply in love with him. She went to North 
Dakota, obtained a divorce, and at once married Count Zichy, 
who took his bride directly to his estates in Hungary. The 
count and countess have recently come into notice by their 
having taken a house in London for the season. 

=Interest has been manifested in the statement that the 
Chinese minister at Washington, Wou Ting Fang, will prob- 
ably be recalled to China to join the Tsung-Li-Yamen. News- 
paper readers are often unable to understand the meaning of 
the Tsung-Li-Yamen in China. The members of this body 
apparently have much to do with the government, and it is 
often referred to in connection with Chinese complications. 
The Tsung-Li-Yamen is a body analogous to the President's 
Cabinet, deriving its powers from the Emperor and subjected 
to his whims and notions, If the members blunder they may 
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be deprived of rank, banished, « 
spect, of course, the analogy ceases. 
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wu decapitated, and in this re 


=Sallie Marvine Demaree is a little miss of Shelbyville, Ken 


tucky, who at the age of four years found herself able to read 


and enjoy the productions of 
our best writers. Before she 
was nine years old she had 
read all of Dickens’s novels, 
as well as Scott, Thackeray, 
Bulwer Lytton, George Eliot, 
and the two works of Jane 
Porter, to say nothing of cur 
rent literature as found in the 
best newspapers and maga- 
zines. She says that the 
works that impressed her 
most were ‘‘ David Copper- 
field,” ‘*‘ Oliver Twist,” ‘‘ Dan- 
iel Deronda,” ‘‘ [vanhoe,” and 
“The Monastery.” The only 
work of Thackeray she likes 
is‘* Vanity Fair.” Of the lat- 
ter-day American 
she is very fond of Marion 
Crawford, Frank BR. Stock- 
ton, and Thomas Nelson Page. 
James 

favorite 


writers, 


Allen is her 
Kentucky writer. 
She says that she enjoys with 
all her mind and soul a good 
and good books. Her friends predict that she 
will become a literary star of the first magnitude. She is nowa 
student at that famous school, Science Hill, at Shelbyville, Ken- 
tucky, made famous by the fifty years or more of service of that 
consecrated teacher, Mrs. Julia A. 

Iiverybody waits for Dewey. 


Lane 


KENTUCKY’S LITERARY 
PRODIGY 


play, good music, 


Tevis. 

Apropos of the widespread 
interest manifested in the return of Admiral Dewey to the 
United States, 
it is interest- 
ing to noto 
that the recent 
issue of Judge, 
which con- 
tained as its 
title-page a 
striking car- 
toon, repro- 
duced in min- 
iature here- 
with, exhaust- 
ed its edition 
of 150,000 cop- 
ies within 
three days 
after it was 
placed on pub- 
lic sale. This 
country has 
witnessed 
many remari- 
able demon- 
strations. 
Most of them 
have been sec- 

e ; tional in char- 
acter, but Admiral Dewey’s home-coming is to be national in 
every feature. East and West, North and South are over- 
whelming him with invitations to accept their hospitality. If 
he accepted all the receptions and banquets that have been ten 
dered he would have no opportunity to rest for a year to come. 
The Judge cartoon is felicitously expressive. 

= The tiniest native of Germany has just renounced his alle- 
giance to the Kaiser and taken out his naturalization papers as 
a citizen of the United States. 
Ue is‘ the smallest American 
gentleman on earth, and his 
name is Franz Ebeling, come- 
dian and man of the world, 
better-known by his stage- 
name, Franz Ebert, of the 
‘“* Liliputians.” This diminu- 
tive person stands just three 
feet six inches high, and is 
thirty-one years old. Little 
Ebert bad an amusing expe- 
rience when he appcarcd before 
the clerk of the naturalization 
bureau of the Supreme Court 
in New York the other day. 

He was introduced to the clerk 
by a friend who stood more 
than six feet high. The clerk 
at once said, ‘*‘ We don’t natu- 
ralize children here. Youhad 
better bring the boy back 
when he is nine or ten years 
older.” The clerk apologized 
for his mistake when Ebert’s big friend explained who he was. 
The little comedian signed his name with a flourish. He was 
anxious to have his papers, he said, because his troupe was about 
to sail for Europe, and he desired to be able to call himself an 
American. 

= Admirers of Julia Marlowe, the distinguished actress, will 
be delighted with ‘‘ The Marlowe Book,” just issued in an artist- 
ic form by R. H. Russell, New York. It is mainly devoted to 
reproductions of the photographs of Miss Marlowe in the vari- 
ous characters in which she has achieved success, and it reveals 
her as she is, not only a very clever actress but a most captivat- 
ing young woman. In all of New York’s recent and most suc- 
cessful dramatic season no actress won greater favor than Miss 
Marlowe in her exquisite character of Colinette. The most cap- 
tious critics were compelled to praise her admirable character- 
ization. 





‘* JUDGE'S” MOST POPULAR CARTOON. 





UNCLE SAM’S SMALLEST 
CITIZEN. 
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ee oe : TENDER CARE OF THE AMERICAN WOUNDED—BRINGING THEM BACK FROM THE 
PUSHING ON TO THE FRONT—THE AMERICAN TROOPS HASTILY REPAIRING THE RAILROAD FIRING-LINE—BURNING MALOLOS IN THE BACKGROUND,—Photographed 
TRACKS TORN UP BY THE INSURGENTS NEAR MALOLOS. for ** Leslie’s Weekly” by F. L. O'Keefe. : 




































































AMERICAN TROOPS MARCHING ACROSS THE SQUARE IN FRONT OF THE OLD MAC ARTHUR’S VICTORIOUS DIVISION ENTERING MALOLOS, MARCH 81sT, 1899, 
CATHEDRAL AT MALOLOS, WHERE AGUINALDO’S CONGRESS WAS HELD. 


ONE OF THE MOST BRILLIANT VICTORIES OF THE PHILIPPINE CAMPAIGN. 


THE CAPTURE, ON GOOD FRIDAY, OF MALOLOS, THE FILIPINO HEADQUARTERS, AFTER DESPERATE FIGHTING, WHICH ENDED IN THE FLIGHT 
OF THE DISORGANIZED INSURGENTS. 
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“** Now yell see some fun | 


fo 


exclaimed Mr. Finn.” 


THE WOODEN-LEGGED SHANGHAI. 


By ERNEST 


THERE were indications in the landscape of Coney Island 
hat autumn had come. Chill winds had touched the vegetation 
th the colors of decay. The morning-glories refused to open 
cir cups to catch the glittering dew, and the thirsty sun drank 
uclted hoar-frost. Geese flying southward honked farewell 
»om on high, while squirrels, nut-laden, hustled up and down the 

stnut-trees with prudential activity. But these evidences of 
vproaching winter did not appeal to Mr. Finn, he being a 

irryman and not a poet. The rheumatism, however, was a 

‘n and biting adviser. The fact that coal had advanced half 

lollar per ton directed his thoughts to the empty bin. These 

(similar reflections also disturbed the serenity of his wife, as 
« rocked back and forth in her chair and muttered : 

‘ Always trubble, trubble, trubble; and nothin’ comin’ in but 
the nanny’s milk.” 

Maturity and care are closely allied, but trouble sits lightly 
© the brow of youth, and so the approaching winter had no 
terrors for little Mike, the ten-year-old heir to the meager Finn 
estate. He was engrossed in the artistic task of decorating a 
cheap picture of Dante’s “Inferno” with lurid tints from a box 
of cheap water colors. 

A gust of wind blew open the kitchen door and in walked a 
Shanghai rooster of herculean stature and most disreputable 
appearance. One eye was gone. His legs resembled a pair of 
stilts. His comb, once rosy as a carbuncle, had been reduced in 
Size and faded in color, from contact with the bony beaks of 
aggressive rivals. Moreover, he had only one leg and one half, 
the leg having been amputated by a bullet fired from a gun in 
the hands of an angry neighbor when the rooster had been en- 
gaged in one of his frequent foraging expeditions. With rude 
Surgery, Mikey had fastened a clothes-pin upon the stump of the 
injured leg, producing an effect at once ludicrous and pathetic. 


JARROLD. 


The rooster walked with a pronounced limp, like that of an old 
man afflicted with the rheumatism. 

By a singular contrariety the maimed rooster was loved and 
petted by all the children, but hated and contemned by all bens 
and roosters in the vicinity of the shanty. Instead of his de- 
formity awakening pity and sympathy in the hearts of his own 
kind, the opposite effect was produced. The appearance of the 
rooster caused a temporary diversion in the thoughts of Mr. 
Finn, who exclaimed : 

‘‘ He’s a quare-lookin’ bird, Mikey. Faix, he has no friends 
among the hins. D’ye think does he ever git blue when the 
other roosters are givin’ him black looks and paradin’ around 
wid their sweethearts ””’ 

‘‘ Well, I dunno surely,” replied the boy. ‘‘I know none 0’ 
the hius will go near him. He’s not a handsome bird. I sup- 
pose chickens like fine-lookin’ roosters. There’s the banty roos- 
ter, now; he has shiny feathers and a tail like the Yankee flag. 
All the chickens are fond of him. I dunno how it would be 
if he had a wooden leg.” 

The attention of the Finns was now directed to the rooster, 
who tried to stand on the wooden leg while he scratched his 
neck with his foot, the effort resulting in a summersault, which 
provoked a roar of laughter from the Finns, while Mikey broke 
into a musical autobiography of the mutilated fowl, apropos of 
the situation : ; 

His mother came from China, 
His father from Tralee; 
A more dignacious rooster, 
Begorra, ye'll niver see. 
His legs are like two bean-poles; 
He is that frightful tall 
That when he stoops to peck the corn 
It’s on his back he'll fall. 
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In such a homely fashion the beautiful Saturday half-holi- 
day September afternoon was slipping gently away into eternity 
when an inspiration came to Mr. Finn. Jumping to his feet in 
his excitement, he exclaimed : 

‘* Listen to me, Mikey. The rayson the hins are not fond o’ 
the Shanghai is because he’s a strava gin’, wild-looking cratur. 
Now, if we fix him up—put a new suit 0’ clothes on him—he’ll be a 
new rooster and all the chickens will be fallin’ in love wil him ” 

‘*Mebbe you're right, father,” replied the boy. ‘‘ But how 
will we fix him up ?” 

‘* We'll paint him,” replied Mr. Finn, with a wink indicating 
a world of confidence. 

‘* Paint him ¢’ exclaimed Mikey, in a puzzled tone. 

‘* Yes,” went on Mr. Finn. ‘‘I have some grane paint left 
over from paintin’ the blinds last week. Well paint his breast 
green and his legs red (the green above the red), d’ye see. Then 
you can make his back look like a crazy quilt wid your paint 
nonsinse in the little box. You can stripe his wooden leg like a 
barber-pole, put an Irish harp on his back, make his neck white, 
wan wing yellow and wan blue, and whin the paint is dry we'll 
lave him go out in the yard to see what'll the hins think of 
him.” 

Mikey was delighted with the idea. ‘If clothes make the 
man they ought to make the rooster,” he exclaimed as he 
drew the struggling fowl from beneath the stove, where it had 
run when pursued. 

‘** Ain’t ye cruel?’ protested Mrs. Finn, as Mikey and his 
father tied the rooster’s wings close to his body and fastened his 
legs together. Michael Angelo, in fashioning a cherub on the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, did not exercise more care than 
did Mr. Finn as he daubed the heavy house-painter’s brush over 
the downy breast of the rooster. The subject of this unartistic 
effort was rather restive, to be sure, but Mr. Finn kept up a 
soothing monologue : 

‘* Lie still, ye scutye ! 


Yell get paint in yer eyes if ye’re 
onaisy. 


Faith, now ye are a dude, wid yer grane vest on.” 

Mr. Finn rested from his labors for an instant, while Mikey 
held the struggling fowl upon its back. The amateur artist, 
closing one Meissonier eye, stood off to contemplate his work. 
Meanwhile, Mikey was whining : 

‘* Lave me paint him, father. Give me the brush.” 

‘** No, no, my son , don’t be ina hurry. We must wait until 
the paint on his breast is dry before we put the pants and the 
coat on him.” 

So, much to Mikey’s disgust, he was forced to make a roar- 
ing fire in the kitchen stove and hold the rooster in front of the 
glowing grate, while the fowl uttered protesting squawks, until 
the heat had fused the paint and feathers into a hardened mass. 
Then the process of decoration was resumed. 

This little departure from the commonplace routine of bu- 
colic existence into the domain of art was a source of great 
satisfaction to Mr. Finn and his son, but it had an opposite 
effect upon Mrs. Finn, who was of an economic turn of mind. 

‘** Ain’t it a shame to be sp’ilin’ all thim feathers ?’ she said. 
‘* Faith, the paint ’ll niver come off thim when I cut the head 
off the rooster to make pot-pie for supper.” 

‘Hush, woman !” said Mr. Finn. ‘“ Thisisart. Eh, Mikey ? 
Faix, we’re doin’ no harm. Ye women niver know when to 
Yave well-enough alone. Now, Mikey, I'll hold him and you 
can paint his legs wid the dinky little paints.” 

The boy needed no further incentive. With the shining eyes 
of genuine artistic enthusiasm, he began muking a miniature 
barber’s-pole of the rooster’s wooden leg. It was a thing of 
beauty and a joy for at least an hour as it gleamed with fresh 
red, white, and blue paint at the end of fifteen minutes’ hard 
work. 

The rooster was now released from his uncomfortable posi- 
tion and permitted to walk about the kitchen floor, preening his 
feathers and ‘“‘stretching his wooden leg,” as Mr. Finn said. 
The rooster did not take kindly to his new coat, especially as his 
tail, back, and neck were covered with daubs of marine blue and 
yellow ochre, which he tried to get rid of by rubbing himself 
against the legs of the chairs. Even the pronounced admiration 
of Mrs. Finn did not afford the rooster any satisfaction as she 
exclaimed : 

** Arrah, look at him ! 
put a collar on him.” 

This adornment proved to be a piece of pink shelf-paper, cut 
to resemble an Elizabethan ruff, which made the rooster re- 
semble an English cavalier of the sixteenth century. 

Perhaps it was because of the attentions he had received, or 
it may have been through some mysterious process of rooster 
perception and introspection ; at any rate, the rooster seemed 
endowed with new life. The ruff had evidently rehabilitated 
him. He changed his gait from that of a skulking, drooping 
outcast to that of an alert, defiant chicken Beau Brummel His 
proudly arched and glossy neck (glossy with vermilion tints) 
shone like a red-hot stove, while. his dark and fiery eyes spoke 
haughty defiance. 

‘*Ho, ho; but you’re a beauty !” roared Mr. Finn, as the 
rooster flew upon a chair-back, waved the clothes-pin in the air, 
and crowed a lusty defiance to all the rooster kingdom. 

‘““And now that ye’ve done yer wicked work,” said Mrs. 
Finn, referring to the destruction of the feathers, ‘‘ what are ye 
goin’ to do now ?”’ 

“We're goin’ to git a sweetheart for the gossoon, ain’t we, 
Mikey ?” said Mr. Finn. ‘ But before we l’ave him go we must 
put a spur on him so he can fight the roosters that’ll be jealous 
of him. We'll nail the top o’ the baking-powder box on the bot- 
tom of his wooden leg, then we'll drive a horseshoe-nail through 
the tin into the leg and sharpen the nail. If any of the roosters 
gits dignacious or quarrelsome he can stab them with his 
swoord, d’ye mind. Now, me laddybuck,” he continued, as he 
gave the finishing touches to the nail with the file and dropped 
the rooster out of the window into the yard, ‘go and win your 
lady love !” 

Iridescent as a chandelier, the rooster walked—or, rather, 
limped—into the middle of the arena and uttered one clear clar- 
ion note, so loud, ringing, and defiant that all the hens and 
roosters in all the hen harems for a quarter of a mile around 
were alarmed. Resplendent as a rainbow, gorgeous as Joseph 
the kaleidoscopic, he stood, while half a hundred hens gathered 
round in a circle and did him honor. 


He’s like a walkin’ rainbow. Let me 
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Who shall say whether admiration or love was uppermost in 
tne mind of the dowager old Cochin-China, who, a trifle obese, 
but still comely, detached herself from the group of hens and, 
uttering a soft amatory cluck, placed herself beside the D’Orsay 
of the coop. She was followed by a young and timid hen, just 
entering pullethood, who, with the inconstancy of her sex, de- 
serted her Plymouth Rock lord and went over to the painted 
pariah, A fine, plump black Minorca, who had just attained 
the fricasseeing period of her existence, became dazzled by the 
autumnal impostor and proved recreant to Ler allegiance. 

And while his harem momentarily increased in size, the sul 
tan of the wooden-leg stood in the middle of the circle of willing 
beauties, casting contemptuous glances at four roosters who 
stood disconsolately aside, deserted by their wives. 

‘*Now ye'll see some fun,” exclaimed Mr. Finn. ‘‘ Thim 
roosters are not going to lose all their hins without a fight, and 
we'll see if there’s any back-bone in ould Wooden Leg. Look, 
look! There comes O’Brien’s rooster.” 

Sure enough, the joust had begun. O’Brien’s rooster and 
Wooden Leg were facing each other with extended necks. The 
first clash of arms—or, rather, feet—resulted in the destruction 
of the pink ruff ; but in the second encounter the baking-powder 
lid struck O’Brien’s fowl full in the face and caused it to turn a 
summersault, Getting upon its feet again, the rooster turned 
tail and ran under the currant bushes. 

This signal defeat caused a great flutter among the hens and 
a chorus of approving yells from the Finns, while the victor 
planted his sword firmly in the ground and crowed until the 
valley rang. Encouraged by his success, \/ooden Leg fiercely 
attacked the other roosters, who made a feeble stand for an ip- 
stant, one of them securing a mouthful of paint and feathers 
from Wooden Leg’s breast. The piece of tin glittered like a 
mirror in the sunlight, dazzling the eyes of the roosters. Its 
ragged cdges cut like a scythe as it swept through the air, pro- 
pelled by the muscular leg of the feathered Saladin, until all 
of his adversaries took to flight, and he was left, like Alexander 
Selkirk, monarch of all he surveyed, his right there was no 
rooster to dispute. 

Twilight had fallen when the battle ended. There were 
crimson spots upon the green waistcoat of the victor, and the 
moil of battle had sadly interfered with the symmetrical colors 
of his coat. Desides, i: the last assault his wooden leg had be- 
come detached and had flown over the fence into the adjoining 
yard. But as he stood aside upon one leg, erect and masterful, 
although sadly rumpled and disheveled, to permit the hens to 
enter the door of the lath seraglio, Mrs. Finn exclaimed, admir- 
ingly: 

‘** Begorra! he has plinty o’ sweethearts now. 
man in the Bible. 
pines |” 


He’s like the 
Ile has twinty wives and thirty-five porcu- 


The Kaiser’s Pancakes. 


THE CHIEF STEWARD AND SOME OF THE OTHERS WHO MAKE 
LIFE ON A GREAT STEAMSHIP AS COMFORTABLE AS POSSIBLE 
TO THE PASSENGERS. 


By C. FRANK DEWEY. 
Many of our readers have doubtless stood on the Plaza di 
San Marco in Venice, or at St. Paul’s in London, and watched 


with evident pleasure, as I have often done, the feeding of hun- 
dreds of pigeons, those peaceful dwellers of attics and church- 
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of ailments sufficient for an additional chapter to a medical dic- 
tionary, waiting, as it were, for Neptune’s frisky capers as a 
reasonable excuse to criticise the captain, the ship, and the chief 
steward in particular. The latter is thus compelled to stand 
the brunt of trouble, for, of all officials on board ‘‘ the swim- 
ming town,” the head steward is ever accessible. A leader of 
this category is unquestionably Mr. A. Rabien, chief steward 
on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. Like bis good ship, which 
leads all others afloat, Mr. Rabien is a representative of his 
guild, possessing many accomplishments. He is not only a prac 
tical hételier and a fine chef, but he is also a clever psychologist 
aud a fine linguist. Let us listen to his tale as he unbosomed 
himself to the writer recently, as follows : 

‘‘ We carry in season nearly five hundred first-class passen 
gers, and almost as many more in the second cabin, representative 


people all, and good livers. To provide for their wants. to suit 




















CHIEF-STEWARD HERR A. RABIEN. 


the different temperaments of a congregation hailing from all 
directions, and to accomplish this in the somewhat limited space 
of a ‘swimming hotel,’ dependent, too, on such assistance as we 
may find within ourselves, is not a walk-over. As a rule we 
have a cosmopolitan list of wealthy passengers who doubtless 
enjoy every comfort, and frequently extravagant ease, at home. 
Many of these board the ship expecting similar provision at 
sea. Few realize the radical changes, such as climate, limita- 
tions of space, force, variety, etc., and the equally important 
fact that even the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse cannot well re- 
place a magnificent American hotel. Moreover, these stran- 
gers, who have possibly never met before, seldom leave their 
idiosyncrasies behind, and, as is common in human cussedness, 
become more pronounced after ve have left the shore. The 
physical limitations at sea ought to remind us ‘ to bear and for- 
bear.’ You are here to stay, at least until the next landing. 
































DINING IN MID-OCEAN—427 FIRST-CLASS PASSENGERS DINING IN THE GRAND SALON OF THE 
‘* KAISER WILHELM DER GROSSE.” 


steeples, those unpretentious boarders who feed on one course 
and never ask for a change of diet. Yet how extravagant, aye, 
even pretentious, is the human gourmet, on land or at sea. 
Accomplished hételiers are compelled to provide wonders for 
him on terra jirma, and occasionally have received fitting 
acknowledgment in the press of both continents, yet no one, I 
believe, has ever given a thought to an cqually deserving and 
accomplished class of caterers whose labor, under less agreeable 
circumstances, runs in a similar direction—I mean the chief 
stewards and their staff on the great transatlantic liners, whose 
sole object in life, it would appear, is ‘‘ to play many parts ina 
single journey,” and produce contentment and pleasure to a 
traveling public. 

Many passengers board the ship with a logged liver and a list 





‘* Without trespassing on your doubtless valuable space,” ke 
went on, chattily, “‘let us take, for instance, the first and last 
chapter in a journey across the Atlantic. The ship has barely 
pulled out, and a thousand delicate hands are still waving per- 
fumed handkerchiefs in a final farewell toa sea of upturned faces 
on the dock, when the major portion of our passengers line up in 
front of my office. Aware of the coming ordeal, I have resolved 
to meet all with a smile and a ‘ yes,’ch efly because the word ‘ no» 
is not in our company’s vocabulary. ‘I want to see you justa 
minute,’ says the first, and, taking him at his word, intuitively I 
look down the line, perhaps three hundred strong, and mentally 
‘calculate three hundred wants of a minute each, with a possible 
margin of fifteen seconds now and then. This will require more 
than six hours, and possibly the busiest portion of the day, but 


further deliberation is interrupted by the next, who exclain 
somewhat emphatically: ‘Say, my cabin is too small. Wh 
the agent in Kalamazoo assured me of ‘‘ a square room with a 
bay-window,”’’ etc. 

** Another complains of ‘a want of southern exposure,’ whi 
yet another cannot sleep because of ‘the screw’; he wants 
stopped right away. There are all sorts of disappointments a: 
impossible expectations to be reckoned with, which increase 
the ship begins to dance a Strauss waltz cr a Hungarian polk 
I do my best to explain the divers advantages of an ocean ti 

-the unobstructed view, the absence of mosquitoes, and t| 
picture of prancing whales, to say nothing of the privilege f 
every passenger to cast his bread—even our bread—on t}| 
troubled waters, together with a final cure if they will rema 
on deck. 

**Next comes the battle of ‘plates and spoons,’’somewh 
different from the battle of flowers at Nice. Notwithstandi: 
the fact that our menu surpasses Delmonico’s in variety, th 
our chef and his dozen assistants are recognized masters in epic 
rean art,and notwithstanding our valuable supplies, both 
quantity and quality, together with a really long list of ra 
wines at very reasonable prices, some travelers become disc: 
tented in a rough sea, and even our pancakes, which, as a ru 
will cure even a broken heart, fail to settle a fickle stomax 
The isolation at sea, its consequent idleness and want of variet 
cause a nervous temper to chafe in spite of itself. To stu 
human nature at sea, to accommodate ourselves to everybody 
particular wants, to play host, weather-prophet, spiritual a 
viser and philanthropist, aye! even confidant to the young lad 
‘whose appetite is coming back,’ and who begs for just anoth: 
portion of ‘ thatawfully nice pudding,’ is our duty and a pleasu: 
Ours may not be the privilege to court mal de mer, nor can \ 
indulge in the luxury of a regular meal at sea. The entire sta 
is on the alert ‘ from shore to shore,’ ever anxious to serve an 
please, that our patrons may not say adieu at parting, but smi 
on us a hearty ‘Auf Wiedersehen.’” 

Mr. Rabien is the missing link between the company and t! 
captain at sea. He is ever in evidence, as, indeed, are all chi 
stewards—of the North German Lloyd—and with Argus eyes | 
watches over the travelers’ wants—from a particular dinner ji 
honor of my young lady friend ‘‘ who turns nineteen summet 
to-morrow,” down to a pair of hot curling-irons wanted in li 

Itis safe to assume Mr. Rabien has seen life in a 
Ile has personally adjusted the bed for the youn 
Kaiser during the latter’s visit to this incomparable ship a yea: 


state-room. 
its phases. 


ago, and, by the way, he came very near stepping on royal corns 
while explaining the scientific intricacies of his culinary arrang: 

ments. The Kaiser, I am told, appeared much interested in th 

dish-washing apparatus, but paid even greater attention to th 
crisp, aromatic pancakes which, in honor of his presence , wer 
marked ‘* Made in Germany,” and of which he appeared partic 

larly fond, 

The value of a good service at sea is almost inestimable, fo: 
it is under these changed conditions we need it most. Yet how 
seldom do we pause to consider the continuous service of ou: 
steward—of any steward—at sea, whose work is never done yet 
always tendered cheerfully, and performed without a grow] or a 
scowl. He answers our bell in spite of the raging storm or huge 
waves, He rises without the lark, but equally early, and is the 
last to retire. In short, be must be well and cheerful when it is 
our privilege to be ill and glum. These quiet heroes assist our 
appetite with music at. dinner, and entertain us with concerts 
amid ocean, Ever deferential, modest, and sincerely apprecia 
tive of any acknowledgment on our part, I can conceive of 10 
factor on board ship more deserving of our recognition than tlie 
chief steward and his staff. 

Another very important feature in the exemplary adminis 
tration of this huge organization is its thorough discipline on 
landing at the dock in Hoboken. Under the very efficient eye of 
Captain Moller, superintendent on the pier of the North German 
Lloyd in Hoboken, passengers and their luggage are expedite | 
on arrival with marvelous speed. It is not my purpose to praise 
any particular line in excess of its deserts, and I freely admit 
that many commendable features may also be found on simil:r 
transatlantic liners. But it is an acknowledge’ fact that t 
management of the Lloyds’ fine docks in Loboken is almo-t 
perfect. The landing of passengers, discharge and examinativ 
of luggage, however voluminous, and its immediate forwardi: 
through divers express agencies, or a temporary storage, if | 
quired, with the company’s baggage-master, Mr. William Mey: 
himself a practical man with ideas, and a thorough discij 
narian, ever present and ever ready, is accomplished with si 
prising speed, which almost always excites admiration and h:s 
frequently enabled the arriving passenger to determine t 
hour of reunion with his family in this city or beyond. 


Favorite Haunts of Travelers. 


SoME OF THE BEST-KNOWN ENTERTAINERS OF AMERICAN \ 
ITORS TO EUROPE’S LEADING FASHIONABLE RECORTS. 


By C. Frank Dewey. 


THE itinerant flow toward Europe is now at its apogée, «1 
the largest number, by far, will pass through the principal g: 
way, which is London, The familiar haunts in England’s c 
tal so well known to the American tourist still retain t! 
original complexion in spite of recent innovations, chiefly 
tended to increase the comfort and pleasure of liberal Americ: s. 
Now sumptuous hotels, fashioned largely on the American p 
rear their stately heads in the busy Strand, around Charing C1 
and in Brook Street, yet many of us will regret the absenc: 
those familiar faces who have educated London gourmets t 
an epicurean degree, and whose incomparable management 
ever provided Americans with the fullest measure of comfor 

The king of European hételiers, or, to do him justice, ‘he 
leader in the profession anywhere, Monsieur Cesaro Ritz. he 
whose masterly genius induced the cream of society (from !oy- 
alty down) to come from distant parts to live and dine wider 
his management in England’s capital ; he who has been favored 
as no other has been before him by his Royal Highness, the 
Prince of Wales ; her Grace, the Duchess of Devonshire ; and aris- 
toeracy generally, to say nothing of our own social and financial 
stars—this consummate strategist and maestro has retired to 
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his retreat in gay Paris, content, for a brief period at least, 
to recuperate from the arduous labors of managing a dozen 
of Europe’s leading hotels—from London to Rome. In the mer- 
curial capital of France, at the Place Vendéme, thrives and 
blossoms his latest fantasie, the Hotel Ritz. Being next door to 
the Ministry of Justice, it is, as a matter of course, on its best 
behavior; within, however, all is animation and poetry, distin- 
guished by appointments largely copied after the prevailing 
fashions of the Faubourg St, Germain; There is not an over- 
abundance of elbow-room in this small paradise, and it is not im- 
possible for an American democrat to enjoy the privilege of 
stepping on royal corns, or elbowing a beautiful princess (for all 
princesses are beautiful). With rare incision he manages to sur 
round his guest with absolute quiet while at table ; because he is 
. faithful believer in the old rule that 

At meals no access to the indiscreet : 

All are intruders on the wise who eat, 


In that blest hour, your bore’s the veriest sinner ! 
Nought must disturb a man of worth—at dinner. 


Some say that this is not original ; that there is an example in 
the Bailly of Suffren, who, being in India, was waited upon by 
a deputation of natives while he was at dinner. ‘‘ Tell them,” 
said he, ‘that the Christian religion peremptorily forbids every 
Christian, while at table, to occupy himself with any earthly 
subject except the function of eating.” The deputation retired 
in the profoundest respect at the exceeding devotion of the 
French general, Be this as it may, the result has proved the 
wisdom of this rule, which is but a part of his varied accom- 
plishments, 

Monsieur Ritz is recuperating in his beautiful hotel at the 
Place Vendéme, 
and with him is 
the modern Epi- 
curus, Maitre 
d’ Hotel Escoffier, 
he whose epicurean 





creations have de- 
lighted the third 
empire, who un- 
derstood as no 
other how to tickle 
the palate of Eng- 
land’s aristocracy, 
and whose scholars 





now perpetuate his 
fame in different 
parts of Europe. 
“QOwun cuisinier 
et un mortel di- 
vin!” to quote a 
well-known writer 
on dining. ‘‘ Why 
should we not 
praise his knowl. 











MONSIEUR RITZ. é 
edge in cookery ? 


It is the soul of festivity at all times, and to all ages. How many 
iarriages have been the consequence of meeting at bis dinners % 
How much good fortune has 
been the result of a good sup- 
per? At what moment of 
our existence are we happier 
than at table? Here our 
wants are satisfied, our minds 
and bodies invigorated, and 
ourselves qualified for the 
high delights of love, music, 
poetry, dancing, and other 
pleasures; and is he whose 
talents have produced these 
happy effects to rank no high- 
er in our consideration than 
merely the maitre d’hitel?” 
There is still a third mem- 
ber of this triumvirate, whose 
name is not only a household 
word in the British capital, 
but who counts thousands of 
our representative citizens 
among his friends. This is 
Chevalier Echenard, a wine 
connoisseur par excellence, 
and a diplomat of no ordinary 
degree. It is difficult toname 
a comparison to this many- 
sided gentleman, whose tal- 
ents have been recited in the 
press of both continents. Like 
Monsieur Ritz, he is a man of 
uncommon ability, both in a linguistic and professional sense, 
large minded, and generous to a fault. His preference for 
Americans is an open secret in London and Paris, and but for his 
large interests at home he would ere this have visited this coun- 
try. For a brief period as it were, he has retired to his palatial 
house, ‘* the Grand Hotel du Louvre et de la Paix,” in Marseilles. 
This vacation, however, will soon be over, and we shall see 
them all again in the royal lobbiesof Monsieur Ritz’s latest won- 
der—* The Carlton,” at Haymarket and Pall Mall, which prom- 
ises to become a centre for the refined society of both continents. 
Without exception the European hédtelier is an academic Lu- 
cullus, He has served along and arduous apprenticeship, and 
enlarged his knowledge by practical experience in travel. He is 
familiar with every phase of the routine, and not infrequently 
rises superior to occasion and duty, The majority of these truly 
self-made men have risen to affluence and social eminence. 
Their descendants, however, have grown up under more favor- 
able auspices, but their education, in a similar direction, has been 
equally rigid and thorough. Among the foremost of these, 
who has come into possession of a large estate, is Herr Mihling, 
present owner of the Grand Hdétel de Rome, opposite the 
imperial palace in Berlin, Mr. Miihling is an ex-officer of the 
Imperial Guard, a university man, and a gentleman. A thor- 
ough linguist, he is quite at home in English, and his house, 
one of the most ultra-fashionable in Berlin, enjoys a select 





CHEVALIER ECHENARD. 


clientéle of Anglo-American society. 
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Mr. Miihling comes of a 
his maternal side, and his broth- 
er is chief editor of a prominent 
daily paper in Munich. 


of sterling integrity, and pos- 
sessed of life’s greatest virtue 
patience—he has steadily risen 
to a high position of honor and 
responsibility in the Kaiser’s 
community. It is nosmall item 
& to be intrusted with the entire 
: management of the sumptuous 
Kaiserhof, a full description of 
which our readers will find in 
another column, and the equally elegant hotel at picturesque 
Heringsdorf—a famous summer resort on the North Sea shore. 
With consummate ability he manages both houses, to the 
evident satisfaction of his guests and share-holders. 

I could easily swell this list and not exhaust the line of 
worthy pioneers and their progeny, but I must content myself 
with a few examples only—as, for instance, Herr Kracht, the ac- 
complished proprietor of the 
Baur au Lac, in Zurich. Doubt- 
less many of our readers: will 
recall his genial face, and his 
dream of a hotel in the indus- 
trial city of Switzerland. Mr. 
Kracht is a university man, 
and like most German students 
(he is a native of Cologne) has 
been officer in the Kaiser’s 
army. His ever growing trade, 
both in Zurich and Cologne, 
has not lessened his sporting 
propensities, and although he is 
ever the genial hotelier, his 
leisure hours are spent in lit- 
erary salons and clubs. Mr. 
Kracht enjoys the blessing of a 
refined home, and is one of the 
most public-spirited citizens of 
Zurich. 

It is but a step, as it were, 
from Zurich to the city of ho- 
tels and lakes—Luzern, immor- 
talized in song and poetry. The 
sturdy Swiss character is most 
prominently typified by the 
regal proportions and com- 
manding situation of the 
Schweizerhof, by far the leading hotel—or, more properly, a 
continuation of hotels, for it covers an entire block, In keeping 
with the reputation of this palatial house is the personality and 
character of its owners, Messrs. Hauser Fréres, who succeeded 
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HERR KRACHT, 


to the management some 

year's ago. Albeit young — , — 
in years, and cradled in @ 
the lap of luxury, they i 
have served a rigid ap- 
prenticeship supplement- 
ed by extensive travel 
abroad, The subject of the 
accompanying picture, 
Mr. Oscar Hauser, is a 
typical Swiss gentleman, 
has crossed our conti- 
nent and become familiar 
with American wants. 
He is a fine linguist, and 
a broad-minded business 
man. 

It would be unjust to 
overlook those pioneers of 
Tyrol, like Herr Landsee, - = 
of the Tyroler Hof, at MR. OSCAR HAUSER, 
Innsbruck, and Herr Josef 
Rohracher, of the Germania Hotel, at Toblach, that beautiful 
spot inthe Pusterthal (valley), a fine linguist and scholar. Many 
others have carved out their own fortune, and have acquainted 
the outside world with the beauties of their Alpine country. 
There is also a younger generation, like Director Haertter, of 
the Bayerischer Hof, the largest and most opulent hotel in 
Munich ; Herr Bezoldt, the accomplished manager of the latest 
dream in the Bavarian capital—the Hétel de Russie ; Herr 
Eisenmenger, manager of the Grand Hotel Royal, the leading 
house in Bonn on the Rhine, where the present Kaiser used to 
spend the leisure hours during his university days, Herr Director 
Eisenmenger, like Director Haertter, is a thorough English 
scholar with a penchant for American ideas and customs. 
Equally enthusiastic for American ideas is the popular Di- 
rector Hermann Schlenk, who was manager of the German 
Village at the Chicago world’s fair, and whose name is still re- 
membered by thousands on this continent. Mr. Schlenk has fre- 
quently contemplated a final return to this country, but as often 
has he been detained by inviting propositions in his native 
land. He now guides the destiny of the Grand Hotel Victoria, 

at Interlaken, and his accomplishments and executive ability 
have filled the house, to the delight of its proprietors. 

These and many more, equally deserving, as, for instance, 
Ilerr Director Wehrhahn, manager of the Grand Hétel de lEu- 
rope, the finest house in Hamburg, whose name is known through- 
out Europe ; Herr Director Auer, now the successful manager 
of the Kélner Hof, in Cologne ; but even better known as the 
particular hételier who, a few years ago, had taken care of Mr. 
Stern and family, of New York, up to the latter’s uncalled-for 
expulsion from Kissingen Spa. There is M. Frangois, of the 
Hotel Continental, in Paris ; M, Illitsch, of the Bristol, the lead- 
ing house in Budapest, etc. These are but a few of the long and 
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deserving list which shall receive mention in a future review 
well-known literary family on on this subject. 


The Road to Apia. 


(Lieutenant Lansdale, while retreating before a .arge force of 


Director Matthai, of the gamoan rebels, was wounded below the knee and could not retreat 
magnificent Kaiserhof, is an- With hiscomrades. Ensign Monaghan refused to leave him and save 
° < his own life, but, seizing a rifle from a disabled man, made a brave de- 

other example of the result of fense against a horde of rebels, until both the American officers were 


geniusand industry. Asaman ‘lain by the savages.) 


THE sunny road to Apia 
Is strewn with blossoms wide, 
But many a savage foe lurks hid 
Within the jungle-side. 
‘Twas there the gallant Lansdale stood, 
One bygone April day, 
When unseen hordes cut off from view 
The war-ships in the bay. 
‘Halt! Halt!” he cried. ‘‘ Stand, lads, and fire! 
What recks it how or when 
We die, so that they tell at home 
We died like fighting-men |" 
Ilis eyes grew dim, yet still beheld 
Within that fated zone 
His brave men falling at his feet, 
Till one man stood alone. 
And that was Ensign Monaghan. 
Across his cheek he felt 
The fire ; but in his veins there leaped 
The red blood of a Celt. 
**Good-bye |!" said Lansdale’s feeble voice— 
His ensign heard him not ; 
He, too, was passing with his chief 
Before that rain of shot. 
So died this band. What flag can droop 
On foreign shores or seas ; 
What shield be lost to history 
Upheld by men like these ? 
Stay for an hour, oh, loving hands, 
That weave the victor’s crown, 
And raise a stone where Lansdale fell 
And Monaghan sank down ! 
Joun JAMES MEEHAN. 


Franklin’s Largest Statue. 


PHILADELPHIA is about to commemorate her distinguished 
citizen in a statue worthy of the man and the sculptor. It has 
been a reproach to the @ty that Benjamin Franklin has until 
now been without a distinct monument. In that city of his 
scientific and literary triumphs are many institutions associated 
with hismemory. Atleast two minor statues have been erected 
to him, one on the Ledger building and the other on the Phila- 
delphia Library, which he founded. Ata dinner given in Phila- 
delphia a few years ago, the absence of a conspicuous and costly 
public monument to Franklin was incidentally touched upon, 

















when Mr. Justus C. Strawbridge resolved to remove the stain 
from the city’s name. He gave an order, carte blanche, to the 
distinguished Philadelphia sculptor, Mr. John J. Boyle, the con- 
summation of whose work is indeed gratifying. 

Mr. Strawbridge’s generous gift evinces artistic discrimina- 
tion as well as true civic spirit. Mr. Boyle’s statue fulfills the 
fundamental requirement of a public statue to a distinguished 
man. He has made a portrait that every one will recognize. It 
is not only a living portrait, but a work of monumental art, 
large, dignified, and imposing, that will forever enrich the city 
where Franklin lived and died. The location of the statue on 
the broad plaza of the post-office, at Ninth and Chestnut streets, 
is happily chosen, for there it was that Franklin is said to have 
made his historic kite experiment, and where he afterward was 
instrumental in erecting the University of Pennsylvania, 





For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. H. M. Hartow, Augusta, Maine, says: “‘ One of the 
best remedies in all cases in which the system requires an acid 
and a nerve tonic.” 

Always the Same. 

THERE never is any change in the superior qualities of the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. In delicate flavor 
richness, and perfect keeping qualities it can be guaranteed, It 
has stood first for forty years. Avoid unknown brands. 





GRANT, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, WHILE WINNING THE TWO-MILE RUN, 
ANXIOUSLY LOOKING FOR HIS CLUB-MATE TO COME UP. 


The Intercollegiate Games. 


SEVEN THOUSAND SPECTATORS WITNESS THE SPLENDID OuT- 
DOOR CONTESTS. 


SEVEN thousand spectators cheered the gallant representa- 
tives of the University of Pennsylvania at Manhattan Field 
when, out of 143 points, they made fifty-seven. The occasion 
was the intercollegiate athletic games, and soe keen were the 
contests that they aroused the greatest cnthusiasm among the 
devotees of physical culture. Beautiful weather favored the 
contestants, but at the risk of being hypercritical it must be 
said that the track was not quite so good as it might have been. 
The large attendance of women demonstrated the interest that 
American damsels take in gentlemanly sport. 

On the first day (May 26th) all the visitors were surprised by 
the marvelous showing of Alvin C. Kraenzlein, who hails from 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This muscular apostle made a new 
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world’s record in the running broad jump, surpassing his for- 
mer champion effort of twenty-four feet three and one-half 
inches made on April 27th. Asa matter of fact deserving to be 
chronicled, Kraenzlein actually cleared twenty-four feet nine 
and seven-eighths inches, but he fell back and was allowed only 
twenty-four feet four and one-half inches. This, however, is 
the world’s record, the next best being that of W. J. M. New- 
bern, who jumped twenty-four feet one-half inch. This was a 
trial heat only, as were the 120-yards and the 220-yards hurdle 
races, which Mr. Kraenzlein also won. The jumpof Kraenzlein 
gave the Quakers the first five points, and at the close of the 
first day’s games they felt sure of victory, while Yale and Har- 
vard were battling for second place. 

On the second day the star of Pennsylvania was again in the 
ascendant, Kraenzlein, Tewksbury, McCracken, Grant, and 
Baxter rolling up nine first prizes out of a total of thirteen. 
Harvard beat Yale for second place, taking twenty-eight points 
to Yale’s twenty-two and one-half. Princeton was fourth with 
eleven points to ten made by Syracuse. Columbia tied Cornell 


LONG, OF COLUMBIA, WINNING THE 440-YARDS DASH. 





THE CRACK OF THE STARTER’S PISTOL—THE CONTESTANTS READY TO SPRING FOR THE LEAD 
IN THE 100-YARDS DASH. 


Photographs by J. C. Hemment. 


THE DECISIVE MOMENT IN THE HALF-MILE RUN—CREGAN, OF PRINCETON, 


SPRINGS TO THE LEAD. 


with five points, while Williams scored three, Georgetown one, 
and Haverford one-half. Kraenzlein equaled another record 
in the high-hurdle race—that of Chase, of Dartmouth, made 
five years ago, the figure being fifteen and three-fifths seconds. 
Equally memorable was the achievement of ‘‘ Maxie” Long, 
of Columbia, who knocked one-tenth of a second off the inter- 
collegiate record of G. B. Shattuck, of Amherst, made in 1891. 

In the two-mile run Alexander Grant, of Pennsylvania, did 
himself proud, winning easily in ten minutes three and two- 
fifths seconds, and by sheer force of example encouraging his 
college chum, E. A. Mechling, to come in second. The ‘‘ bicycle 
face” is said to be something appalling, but the camera never 
took anything so fierce and weird as the expression of Alexan- 
der Grant just before the finish of the two-mile run. The gen- 
eral verdict of athletes is that the Quakers are wonders. And 
as all their champions, with the exception of Tewksbury, who 
won the 100 and 220-yard runs, are eligible for next year, the 
University of Pennsylvania has a capital chance of retaining 
her superiority. 


* KRAENZLEIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 


CHAMPION HURDLER AND BROAD-JUMPER. 
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Coney Island Swept by Fire. 


DECORATION Day at Coney Island was a carnival of sorrow. 
The gracious beauty of the morning had sufficed to draw the 
crowds from the world east of the Bowery and west of Seventh 
Avenue, in spite of the fire which had destroyed nearly all of 
Bowery-by-the-Sea. But the spirit which animated the ladies 
and gentlemen of Hell’s Kitchen and Cherry Street was the spirit 
of mourners at a funeral. Hour after hour they stood gazing 
sadly upon the ruin of the spot which to them had embodied the 
sum of all earthly happiness. 

In the general destruction of the Bowery, with an aggregate 
loss of $500,000, there vanished two resorts which had enjoyeda 
reputation extending far beyond the limits of Coney Island. It 
was in Stauch’s dancing-pavilion that Mike and Mamie ex- 
changed the vows that ended in the customary two rooms on 
the fifth floor of a tenement-house. Henderson’s concert-hall, 
where there were good negro variety shows of the rough-and- 
ready kind, attracted all Thompson Street and a large part of 
the river-front population. 

And in company with Stauch’s aud Henderson’s have disap- 
peared about a hundred minor resorts, and among them many 
of the dens in which the sailor on shore or the countryman vent- 
uring into New York generally left the greater part of his cash 

and jewelry. 

The caterers for the pleasure of the poor are at least brave 
in misfortune. Already the work of rebuilding the Bowery has 
begun, and the builders insist that the new streets and buildings 
may be completed before the end of July and in time to gather 
the money that comes with the last six weeks of the summer 
season. The project to build a park along the sea-front, with 
graveled walks and kiosks and prim flower-beds, meets with 
ridicule by those who know Coney Island and its ways. 


























‘That idea of the park wouldn’t work for a cent,” said one CONEY ISLAND SWEPT BY FIRE—CLEARING THE DEBRIS IN THE MIDST OF THE RUINS. 





ex-caterer, standing, like Caius Marius, amid the ruins. ‘It’s all them church cranks 
with their goody-goody ideas, and I suppose they’d want to give us asphalt walks and 
imitation trees, with ‘ Keep off the grass’ here and ‘ Wipe your feet’ there, and them 
there sheds with buns and milk and sarsaparilla. Say, Coney Island would be left to 
itself. The peoplé won’t be dictated to as to what they shall do and what they sha’n’t 
do. They ain’t kids.” 

The work of the flames means less of employment and starvation to many thousand 
poor people—waiters, waitresses, ‘‘ barkers,” ‘‘ runners,” and others who through the 
months of Summer find their only means of livelihood in this place. Some idea of the 
magnitude of the business transacted on the Bowery during the hot weather may be 
gathered when it is stated that the total loss to the employed in wages and to the 
employers in revenue will not fall far short of $1,000,000. 8. 8. 





A Valuable Prize. 


In OuR Navy—S#eE WiLt Now Ficat ror UncieE Sam. 


” 


THE ‘“* REINA MERCEDES 


THE stars and stripes now float over the Reina Mercedes, the only large vessel of 
Admiral Cervera’s fleet that the wrecking experts have been able to raise and save for 
the service of Uncle Sam, After months of work lifting her out of her inglorious 
resting -place in Santiago harbor, the Merritt Wrecking Coéfipany has towed her 
North, and she is now at the Norfolk Navy Yard, where she will receive new guns and 

(Continued on page 475.) 
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ADDITION TO OUR NAVY—THE FORMER SPANISH CRUISER, THE ‘‘ REINA MERCEDES,” AS SHE APPEARED ON HER ARRIVAL AT HAMPTON ROADS. 


IT’S NOT ALWAYS THE BU 


BRAVE HEARTS THAT SHRINK FROM NO DANGERS IN WAR AMMTENDRy 
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TENDERLY TOUCHED BY VISIONS OF LOVED ONES AT HOME. 
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Fitzsimmons the Fighter. 


Tue CHAMPION OF THE Rinc, WHo Says HE HATES 
PrRIZE- FIGHTING, Is Sorry He Ever Lert His 
BLACKSMITH’S ForGE, AND Loves His WIFE AND 
BABIES ONLY. 


In a big barn at the rear of an anguiar little cottage 
in Bath Beach, New York, Robert Fitzsimmons, a 
loosely - knit, square-built, sandy-baired young man, 
with wrists that reach down to the knees, a pair of legs 
that are perhaps a thought too long, and the biggest 
shoulder and chest measurement ever seen in humanity, 
is busily making all needful preparations to set an ex- 
tinguisher on the ambition of one Mr. James Jeffries, 
who, in the character of Lochinvar, proposes to appro- 
priate the laurels now held by Mr. Fitzsimmons. 

It is possible, but hardly probable, that there are 
those among the readers of LESLIZ’s WEEKLY who have 
never heard of Mr. Fitzsimmons. For their benefit, 
therefore, it may be explained that Mr. Fitzsimmons is 
a prize-fighter by profession, though not by inclination ; 
that he holds the title of champion of the world, or, 
rather, that part of it which is bounded on cither side of 
the Atlantic by a roped and staked inclosure measuring 
twenty-four feet ; that he is champion by reason of his 
ability to impose an “‘innocuous desuctude” on any 
other man of his weight, and that he won the title and 
with it the right to wear the largest pattern of dia- 
monds when he planted his little glove on the solar 
plexus of Mr. James J. Corbett, at Carson City. 

Mr, Jeffries declares that he, and not Mr. Fitzsim- 
mons, should wear the title of champion and the glory 
that goes with it, and that he will demonstrate his right 
to the title by the administration of his art on the anat- 
omy of Mr. Fitzsimmons. Mr. Fitzsimmons smiles, says 
nothing, and goes on with his daily work of punching 
the bag, knocking his trainers into the four quarters of 
the barn used for practice with the gloves, and taking, 




















FITZSIMMONS, THE CHAMPION BOXER, 
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ILLUSTRATING A KNOCK-OUT BLOW. 


ten-mile runs in a sweater. It is not exactly a pretty smile, this 
smile of Mr. Fitzsimmons. It literally stretches from ear to 
ear ; itsendsa cold glint into the steel-blue eyes ; it makes the 
hard, square pugilist’s jaw a trifle harder ; and to the man who 
happens to be facing him inside the twenty-four-foot ring it 
means much, 

There is 2 tradition among the gentlemen of the short hair 
expressed thus: ‘* When Fitz grins, look for the knock-out. It 
means that he has measured his man, that he has got him, and 
has settled just where he’ll plant him.” And it is due to Mr. 
Fitzsimmons to say that he has never yet failed to fulfill the 
professional expectations. It was noticed that he wore that 
smile at the close of the thirteenth round of the fight at Carson 
City. Mr. Corbett received his quietus in the fourteenth. And 
now, in the little cottage at Bath Beach, Mr. Fitzsimmons smiles 
and waits. 

Scipio awaited the attack of Hannibal; Bruce waited at 
Bannockburn; Wellington waited at Waterloo; McClellan wait- 
ed at Antietam ; Mr. Fitzsimmons awaits Mr. Jeffries at Bath 
Beach ! 

“Tt is said,” remarks Mr. Fitzsimmons, as, with a gentle 
touch of his right hand he sends the fifty-pound punching-bag 
hurtling through the air to the ceiling of the barn, ‘it is said 
by some people that I measure the knock-out blow before I send 
it home. Well, they’re wrong. I don’t measure the blow. I 
simply send it just where it will do the most good and finish 
him. No, I don’t know that I’ve any particular preference for 
one blow moro than another. Perhaps on the whole I rather 
like the jaw. Get it in straight on the right point of the jaw, 
and you can always be reasonably sure that your man will stay 
out for the ten seconds, and come back safe and well afterward. 
Sometimes, of course, he doesn’t come back so quickly ; some- 
times ho doesn’t come back at all. But that, of course, is only 
one of the little accidents of the business.” 

It is Sunday, the day on which Mr. Fitzsimmons very properly 
chooses to rest a while from the labor of preparing to demolish 
Mr. Jeffries. ‘‘ Not that I need heavy work,” he remarks, “TIT 
keep myself in fair condition all the time.” Light work, in Mr. 
Fitzsimmons’s view, means a ten-mile run in the morning, an 






















































































FITZSIMMONS AND HIS WIFE OUT FOR A DRIVE. 


FITZSIMMONS IN TRAINING—CATCHING THE HEAVY 
‘* MEDICINE” BALL. 























THE CHAMPION AND HIS FAMILY “ JEWELS.” 


hour of wrestling, another hour or so of bag-punching, and 
twelvo fierce rounds fought with his assistants, 

“We don’t give love taps,” says Mr. Fitzsimmons, ‘ I make 
my men fight me all the time. It is the only way totrain. But 
as I was saying just now, the jaw blow for a knock-out is pro- 
fessional, and the best. Of course, the solar-plexus hit is as 
good, or even better, but it is not safe. I tried it on Corbett and 
the results were entirely satisfactory. Yet 1 do not care to use 
it except when I cannot reach the jaw. I delivered the solar- 
plexus blow in this style. (Mr. Kenny, will you step this way for 
a moment? Gentlemen, this is Mr. Yank Kenny, my sparring 
partner.) Now! I parried a body blow from Corbett with my 
left hand, feinted with my right as if aiming at the jaw. In- 
stead of landing on the jaw, I brought it round—corkscrew 
twist, so! and sent it to the body right over the heart—thus !” 

Mr. Fitzsimmons then for the benefit of the visitors, illus- 
trates the many and various methods of ‘‘ getting home” on the 
gentleman who happens to be within reach. The left-hand 
shift beating down a guard followed by a delivery on the jaw, 
the graceful side step, together with the various methods of get- 
ting away from a blow, aro illustrated with a certainty, an au- 
thority, and &n ease that explain why and how Mr. Fitzsimmons 
attained eminence in his calling. 

Asked to describe his sensations on entering the ring, Mr. 
Fitzsimmons replies: ‘‘ I don’t know that I have any sensations. 
I don’t know exactly what you mean when you talk of sensa- 
tions. Whether I knock my man out or whether he knocks me 
out would be a matter of indifference to me if it were notsdor the 
money. I have no ambition, no joy, no pride, no sentiment 
whatever about this whole thing. I never felt fear but once, 
and that was when I entered the ring with Corbett at Carson. 
My fear was that I should kill him, remembering that day at 
Philadelphia when he so brutally insulted me, But, thank God, 
I kept my temper through it all. Do youask me why I am indif- 
ferent to pugilism and its glories—save the mark, There is your 
answer.” 

(Oontinued on page 475.) 
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UNION FOREVER—VETERANS OF THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH UNITED 
IN DEFENSE OF COLUMBIA, 


SAILORS FROM THE BATTLE-SHIPS LEADING THE PROCESSION OF FLOATS, 























Washington Peace Jubilee. 


GREAT enthusiasm marked the peace jubilee in 
Washington on May 23d, 24th, and 25th. The city 
was gayly decorated on the three gala days, and the 
hundreds of thousands of participants in the cele- 
bration saw a fine military parade, a civic procession 
which was a gorgeous spectacle, and some of the 
finest displays of fireworks, illustrating the destruc- 
The 
ceremonies on the first day were opened at sunrise by 
the national salute of thirteen guns and by a chorus 
of bells and whistles throughout the city. 

Interesting episodes of the military parade on 
the first day were the unbounded enthusiasm with 
which General Wheeler, riding in a carriage, was 


tion of Cervera’s fleet, ever seen in this country. 


received all along the line, and the applause, led by 
the diplomats, which greeted the playing of Sou 
sa’s new march, ‘*‘ Hands Across the Sea.” The civic 
parade, consisting of many floats, was the feature 
of the second day. There was another large parada, 
representing events of American history, on tho 
third day, and in the evening a masquerade ball at 
Conventional Hall. All of the parades were review- 
ed by President McKinley from the court of honor 
erected in front of the White House. On the last 
day Webster. Davis delivered an open-air address on 





‘The Heroes of Our Nation.” He was followed by 





THE STATELY AND ORNATE COURT OF HONOR. 
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MAYOR VAN WYCK, OF NEW YORK, ON THE STAND BEFORE 
THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE, 


Investigating New York City. 


THE investigation of the affairs of New York City by the 
pecial committee of the lower branch of the Legislature, known 
's the Mazet Committee, has attracted general attention, not so 
much because the developments thus far have been of unex- 

pected value or importance, but mainly because the committee 
has called before it the leading representatives of the Tammany 
Democracy, including Richard Croker and Mayor Van Wyck. 
The latter made a good witness for himself and created some- 
‘hing of a sensation by the vehemence with which he denounced 
an intimation that he was in collusion with a well-known pool- 
room keeper. It is just to the mayor to say that no evidence 
Supported the intimation, and thus far no reason has been given 
for suggesting it. Mayor Van Wyck, as an experienced mem- 
ber of the Bar and a former judge of the court, had a keen 
realization of his rights as a witness and justly availed himself 
of them, He has been called ill-tempered, and it is surprising 


that he was not more so under the provocation he received 
while on the witness stand, 


The Preservation of Spruce. 


Ir is a well-established fact among lumbermen and among 
students of forestry generally the world over, that no common 
forest growth has a greater mercantile value, and none serves a 
wider range of practical uses, than the spruce of our northern 
latitudes. It figures as one of the leading items in the great 
lumber markets of northern Europe, where it has been exclu- 
sively used for many years in ship-building. In this country 
also, the spruce has long been a valuable feature of the lumber 
industry. But along with many other valuable timber products 
of the United States, the spruce is in great danger of extinction 
from the carelessness cf settlers and the reckless work of lum- 
bermen. 

Special attention has recently been called to this subject by 
the studies and investigations of Mr. Gifford Pinchot in the 
spruce lands of the Adirondacks, a work undertaken at the in- 
stance and by means of the public spirit and wise liberality of 
Dr. W. Seward Webb, president of the Wagner Palace Car 
Company. The object of the investigations thus undertaken 
was to acquire such a knowledge of the laws governing the 
growth of the spruce as would make it easy and practicable 
to provide for successive crops of this timber after the first 
and succeeding growths had been removed. Mr. Pinchot’s re- 
searches thus far have established or confirmed some valuable 
facts. 

He has shown that the spruce is a tree of remarkable vi- 
tality and great reproductive powers, and that it will grow 
and thrive under the most untoward conditions. It is specialiy 
noteworthy for its ability to live under the crowns of other 


former Secretary of the Navy Herbert, who spoke on 
‘*The United Republic.” 


trees, a trait known in forestry parlance as tolerance of shade. 
It is found also that this tolerance is not confined to the early 
life cf the tree, but persists far into middle life. Specimens of 
spruce from 100 to 150 years old, and less than six inches in di- 
ameter, are said to be common. It is shown further that the 
spruce has a wonderful capacity to recover from long years of 
suppression, and grow almost or quite as vigorously and rapidly 
after they had ended as though all the conditions of its life bad 
been favorable from the beginning. 

A large part of Mr. Pinchot’s labors were directed to ascer- 
taining how far the growth of the spruce might be accelerated 
by thinning out a given area of heavy forest growth and giving 
the tree a better chance for development. A large number of 
acres at different points and under different conditions were ex- 
perimented on for this purpose. The final result was to show 
that the spruce responded very promptly and generally to im- 
proved conditions. The percentage of trees whose growth was 
accelerated by the thinning-out process went as high as forty- 
two insome cases. The practical value of this experiment in 
the matter of the conservation of the spruce-timber industry 
lies in the fact that it shows that this forest product only needs 
a reasonable chance to grow and perpetuate its kind anywhere 
in our northern lands, and that there is no danger of its extinc- 
tion here or elsewhere if the most ordinary care is taken. 


The World’s Supply of Copper. 


THE increased consumption of copper caused by the develop- 
ment of the electrical industry is in part responsible for the 











rapid rise in the price of that 
metal. In Germany, where the 
use of copper is very great, it 
has increased since 1892 by over 
eighty per cent., while the 
world’s production of copper 
during that period has increas- 
ed by but thirty-six per cent. 
The copper consumption of the 
United States is more than one- 
fourth of the copper production 
of the entire world, and the 
largest of any nation. The 
United States produces more 
than half the world’s supply of 
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& copper, or about five times the 
: aggregate production of Spain 
+ and Portugal, which come next. 
$ Then follow Mexico, Chili, Ger- 
> many, and Australia. Other 
—J 4 nations produce very little of 
& the useful metal, 
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Americans Crowd the Rue Royale. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Paris, May 10th, 1899.—It is next to impossible on a pleasant after- 
noon—and we have had a series of pleasant days recently — to pass along 
the Rue Royale, for the trotto/r along the pretty shops which line this 
short street is congested with foreign sight-seers, principally Americans. 
Our countrymen fairly monopolize the entrance to the newly-opeved and 
beautiful parlors of Lubin’s world-famous perfumery establishment ; 
and never tire, it would appear, of admiring the great assortment of rare 
essences and poudres which are still manufactured in the original labora- 
tory in the Rue St. Anne, aud supplied by extracts from flowers drawn 
from their own extensive gardens in Cannes. It is in the fragrant 
fields on the Riviera the present firm raise the flowers necessary to 
the varied preparations of extracts, oils, etc. In a century of un- 
disturbed success. curing which royalty and society -have been their 
customers, this firm has ever maintained the name of its historic 
founder, and in spite of tumultuous competition it stands pre-emi 
nent in the trade to-day. In a recent letter I have barely touched 
on its incomparable past, when, as early as 1808, Princess Pauline 
Borghése, the sister of Napoleon I., permitted Lubin the use of her 
name to a whole line of his perfumery, and which, curious to relate, con- 
tinues in favor to this day. Not only success, but also honors, feil thick 
and fast on this enterprising firm. Soon after King George of England 
had named him perfumer to his court, the Emperor of all the Russians 
conferred upon him a similar title in 1823, which was followed by a sim- 
ilar distinction in 1825 from the Dauphine of France, and in 1834 by 
Queen Marie Amélie. As if to confirm the past, the present Czar ap- 
pointed Lubin perfamer to the court of all the Russians last summer. 
Strange to relate, notwithstanding these aristocratic favors, the present 
owners, Messrs. Paul Prot & Co., are particularly delighted to see Amer- 
icans throng their beautiful parlors in the new salesrooms recently ar- 
ranged in the Rue Royale, midway between the Madeleine and the Place 
de la Concorde. ‘We have simply kept apace with the genetal cry, 
* Westward ho !°”’ said one of the firm, a most engaging conversationist, 
recently. ** These sumptuous quarters, however extravagant they may 
appear, are none too good for a successful reputation of a century, and 
we are as proud of our record as are the descendants of the Mayflower,” 
he added, with charming frankness. ‘ But while keeping an eye to 
windward in our own country. we have long since recognized the refined 
tendencies of American society, and accordingly have established an 
agency in New York thoroughly equipped. If ever we get a chance we 
may buy a house there, and solely for our own use, because we have 
every confidence in the future of your great country.’’ Meanwhile the 
beautiful rooms were fast filling up with smart American ladies from the 
resident colony, whose toilettes appeared to great advantage. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has remarked that there was nothing 
which recalled to him a long-forgotten memory as a scent, the linger- 
ing fragrance of a pressed flower rustling from some neglected book, 
or the perfume of a bloom freshly plucked; and though the pbhi- 
losopher is dead, there is a scent about the house of Lubin which 
carries us back beyond the day of his birth, when the old chemist, 
carrying with him samples of choice perfumes and a snuff-box, visited 
thecourt a centuryago. The original house in St. Anne Street still re- 
tains the old laboratory and the wonderful book of recipes in the clear, 
firm handwriting of the founder; the glass bottle, stained a rich 
amber color with age, wherein was kept the special powder used by 
the ladies of Josephine’s court, a powder still retaining its refreshing 
fragrance, and among a lot of other mementoes there are the copper 
drums of old scents, made for the beauties and beaux of a past cent- 
ury. While the present firm have opened extravagant salesrooms in 
the Rue Royale, the manufacture continues in the old laboratory in St. 
Anne Street, where the imperishable perfume of the famous Essence 
of Jockey Club has impregnated the dark corners, the narrow stairs, 
the very bricks of the building, where in a delightful atmosphere are 
now at work famous chemists who have been with the firm for nearly 
half a century. Here, too, are made the wonderful Poudres pour la 
Toilette, which, grading up through the violet and rose to the satin- 
like blane de perle superfine, are known wherever feminine beauty 
enhances its charms; and the male exquisite finds equal consolation 
in the shaving-creams, the cosmetics, and the delicate waxes, which 
also bear Lubin’s label. Fortunace, indeed, is the visitor who secures 
permission to inspect the laboratory in St. Anne Street. 

C. Frank Dewey. 


Our Holiday Makers Abroad. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, June 3d, 1899.—Nothing is more remarkable among the 
many changes that have crept into this end of the century in England 
than the growing love for hotel life and its extravagant comforts. But 
half a century ago, itis safe tosay, there were no hotels, as we understand 
the word, atall in London. In course of time, chiefly through the friendly 
interchange of nations, Englishmen got over their insular prejudices, and 
faced the fact that the Adtel de luxe was the future house of the coming 
race. Then begun the great springing up of hotels in London, chiefly 
around and about Charing Cross, ** the Gordon Hotels Company ” leading 
off with a superb line of pslatial hostelries in Northumberland Avenue, 
chief of which is the elegant and well-equipped Hotel Metropole. * The 
Grand ” has a highly favorable location, as I have explained in a former 
letter. with a very largefront facing TrafalgarSquare, and * the Victoria,” 
opposite, is perhaps the most popular house with Americans in London, 


The Imperial Court at Berlin. 


‘rom our Special Correspondent.) 


Bern, May 20th, 1899.—In the immediate vicinity of Berlin's diplo- 
matic centre, at the historical Ziethenplatz, stands the Kaiserhof, 
a fitting mate to the distinguished palaces which surround this 
square. If location counts for anything, and beautiful architecture 
enhanced by elegant interiors on a really sumptuous scale is at all 
deserving of praise, this Imperial Court is fully entitled to its preten- 
tious name. 

At a time when Berlin began to expand and progress with the 
energy of national pride and unity, a syndicate of enterprising capi- 
talists ventured several miilion dollars on the erection of a beautiful 
Lotel, which, in point of locatiyn, elegance, and comfortable arrange- 
ment, continues still ne p/us ultra, and the objective point of the best 
visitors to the Kaiser's capital. Its very situation is unique. Occupying 
an entire square, with an unimpeded frontage on three streets and 
the historic Zivthenplatz, it possesses the very rare advantage of 
“front rooms only,” together wiih a majestic approach from which- 
ever side you may choose. The main entrance in the Mohrenstrasse 
is unquestionably the most pretentious, although the 
Bohemian element prefers the bachelor entrance on 
the Ziethenplatz, as it leads directly across this 
pretty park into the Wilhelm Strasse, the barometer 
of the nation’s growth and prosperity. 

There is one important feature in the structure of 
the Kaiserhof which will specially commend it to the 
favor of visitors, and that is, its absolute immunity 
from risk of fire. Ata time like the present, when the 
terrible catastrophe of the Windsor Hotel, New York, 
is still fresh in our memories, the question of security 
from a similar calamity is one which must, properly 
and naturally, influence one’s choice of a temporary 
abode. From its first inception the Kaiserhof has 
been designed and built so as to afford the most ab- 
solute protection from such a disaster. The whole 
structure is of brick, concrete, and steel or iron in 
cased in concrete; even the floors are of concrete, 
and are none of them even covered with wood, ex- 
cept the wooden floor of the ballroom, which is laid 
on top of the concrete floor. There is practically no 
wood used in the construction of the hotel except 
the window frames, the ornamental paneling in the 
restaurant, and the ball-room floor. While freely 
adopting many good ideas from the great hotels of 
America, the promoters of the Kaiserhof determined 
totreat as a matter of the first importance the safety 
of their guests. Upon these principles, therefore, the 
hotel was erected, and it is, I believe, one of the few 
hotels on this continent of which it can be said that 
it is fire-proof, It is only just to the management to 
give special prominence to this fact, as the New Yor: 
fatality has caused a certain amount of distrust to be 
engendered regarding the safety of other large hotels, 
and uneasy inquiries to be made as to whether ade- 

uate provision is made in Berlin hotels against a 
similar occurrence. Whatever may be the case in 
other hotels, it is certain that in the Kaiserhof no 
fear need be felt by even the most nervous of guests, 

Being thus assured of the absolute safety of the inmates from fire, 
we may now glance at what is done for their comfort and accommoda- 
tion. Not so very.many yearsago such ahétel de luxeas the Kaiser- 
hof would have been an impossibility in Berlin. But within the last 
couple of decades the advancement in taste and refinement has been 
wonderful. The Kaiserhof has not only met the demand for a higher 
style of hotel accommodation and catering, but has done much to 
create and lead it, and so has deservedly at the position of being 
the acknowled Mecca of all true gourmets, and a favorite haunt of 
the epicure and the connoisseur. 

The hotel proper appears to best advantage from the Mohrenstrasse. 
On the very threshold of its vast lobby everything points to grandeur 
and affluence, and as we to the cozy reception-room, mirrored in all 
directions, we behold the rare picture of an idyllic inner circle in all re- 
oes unique and enchanting. Here, indeed, is Oriental ease in the far 
North. Here, too, is a sort of Roman court such as Octavius doubtless 
had, There isa stg ot baleony, and swinging flower-baskets encir- 
(le the court. Here are cozy tables for private parties of two and four, 
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but the Metropole contains all that a tourist can possibly wish, with a 
magnificent view on the Thames, at its most interesting turn. Incom- 
parably beautiful from the upper floors is éhe view over the ever-broad- 
ening stream as it collects its mighty energies together for one last sweep 
seaward, Far up to the right the river curves through Westminster 
Bridge, past the Houses of Parliament, past Lambeth Palace, until it is 
lost in the silver distance of Surrey’s undulating hills and the towers of 
Sydenham. ‘There is no view like it in London ; none that I know of in 
all Europe to match it, Whether atoning in sunlight, white with 
snow, or gleaming at nightfall with myriads of yellow lights, a scattered 
necklace of yellow topaz, the view from the Metropole Hotel is ever 
unique, and as immortal as the town itself. 

After a careful inquiry into all that is best, even in our hotel palaces, 
the most desirable features have been adopted by the Gordon Hotels 
Company. Accordingly the kitchens in this hotel, as well as in * the 
Victoria,” have been removed far from the living-rooms. and the latter 
arranged singly and in suites right up to the top; and those nearest the 
sky are just as spacions and elegant as those on the ground floor. The 
interior appointments assure unstinted comfort with mach elegance, and 
this is particularly noticeable in the drawing-rooms, parlors, and dining- 
rooms. There is the coffee-room, a resort for smokers and billiardists, 
but as a rule this particular room, as well as a similar retreat in ‘* the 
Victoria,’’ but a few steps distant, is a recognized rendezvous for Ameri 
can newspaper representatives, who congregate here almost nightly. 
The Metropole may justiy be classed with the Waldorf-Astoria or 
Holland House, yet its tariff, strictly speaking, is considerably less, to 
say nothing of the fact that when at the “ Metropole,”’ ** Victoria,” or 
“Grand *’ you are actually in the heart of London, and yet far removed 
from the din and noise of the city. C, Frank DEWEY. 


‘¢The Watch on the Rhine.’’ 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


CoLoene, May 3ist, 1899.—Father Rhine has put on his best holiday 
appearance for the benefit of America, whose first contingent of vaca- 
tionists is already upon us. The picturesque boats sailing between 
Cologne and Mainz are always full, and frequently crowded, including 
many Anglo-Americans ; for our countrymen are coming over in un- 
usual numbers this season. It appears now as if New York had 
exported one-half of its population to Europe. Many of these will 
doubtless swell the narrow but very interesting streets of old Cologne, 
will rush about the town as is our nervous habit, and try to “* do”’ this 
historical spot in a day, which is a mistake, of course. Anexperienced 
traveler is never in a hurry. Arriving at Cologne, for instance, he 
makes a bee-line for the Hétel Disch, which is acknowledged the first 
and best, by all odds, in this cathedral city. It is necessary to famil- 
iarize yourself with the true, homelike spirit of the house, be greeted 
with a hearty welcome by the proprietor and his staff, which makes 
you feel as if you were one of the family. Your room is sure to please, 
for the furnishings and sumptuous arrangements, together with a 
faultless service, are fair indications of the pleasures in store for you 
at every turn. If you have an eye for art you'll notice handsome fur- 
niture in the halls as well as in the parlors and drawing-rooms, and 
your practical eye will soon discover that the house is replete with all 
the modern improvements familiar to New-Yorkers at home. In this 
pleasant humor you enter a dining-room, the very appearance of 
which engages your attention. It is cheerful and picturesque. 
very affable and really educated waiter, in appearance a true ex- 
ponent of the Epicurus school, serves the order with studious refine- 
ment and unflagging attention. Whether crowds fill this room or the 
grand banqueting-hall, the attention is undiminished and your order 
is promptly filled. The culinary perfection of this house satisfies even 
the professional gourmet, and it is easy to guess that the large wine 
cellars of this grand and opulent hotel will satisfy the most expert 
wine connoisseur. Nor are you in a hurry to curtail the Horatian 
feast. Quiet and content, with a consciousness that you get your 
money’s worth, begets a desire to prolong your stay. From the por- 
ter up, everybody speaks your language, everybody is anxious to 
please, and all this with unmistakable sincerity, for the small tip 
which these attendants richly deserve—a poor compensation at best, 
compared to the exorbitant expense at home, and for a service far 
inferior and frequently impertinent. As a matter of fact, you can 
enjoy the unrivaled comforts of the Hétel Disch, which means all that 
the most fastidious can desire, and the expense of it will be fully by 
one-half less than for similar pleasures in New York. 

C. Frank Dewey. 


Hamburg’s Suburb—Is New York. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


HambBurG, May 28th, 1899.—The great surprise in store for Americans 
next year is now in course of preparation under supervision of the 
Hamburg-American line—the giant steamer Deutschland, intended to 
encompass the Atlantic, as it were, for she means to beat every other 
record for speed. The Deutschland intends, in part at least, to per- 
sonify the — of opulent Hamburg, and supplementary, as it were, 
several additional ships are in course of construction intei.ded to direct 
a large share of American travel to this magnificent port, beginning 
with the first year in the new century. 

In view of the constantly growing travel in this direction, largely a 
result of this steamship enterprise, the Hélel del’ Europe has taken 


and for cooing couples, or mysterious diplomats. Many an important 
state secret, or a policy of far-reaching import, has he n discussed 
here by men of international renown, and many a fine ‘‘label’’ has 
been tried heneath the vari-colored glass dome, which disseminates a 
soothing light on the animated scene below. Immaculate linen, rare 
china, and hardly a plate without the ornament of a long-necked bottle 
containing an old vintage, enhanced by floral decorations and shaded 
lights—completes a scene sufficiently seductive to persuade even the 
most frugal monk. 

The service of this house is justly famous for its fine discipline and 
excellence. Although Berlin is not without kindred establishments of 
equal merit I may safely say that none surpasses the Kaiserhof. But 
as every house has a “‘ feature,” and is characterized by some particu- 
lar system, the experienced traveler will soon discover the advantages 
of this hotel which means deferential attention without intrusiveness, 
and absolute fairness in its tariff. The entire personnel is selected 
with great care, and almost every waiter is a graduate in his pro- 
fession, perfected by travel and practical experience abroad. Hence 
all speak several languages, and chiefly English. 

The attractions of the Kaiserhof are by no means confined to the 
‘inner circle’ alone. It is full of interest in almost every direction. 
The grand stairway, broad corridors, and roomy lobbies on each floor, 





all indicate regal proportions and affluence. There is not a hall room 
in the house. From suites complete, with every modern provision for 
absolute privacy, downward to any of its single rooms—all are high, 
large, with ample light and air, and richly furnished. Although its 
aristocratic location naturally excludes the usual noise common to 
heavy city traffic, nevertheless padded doors are provided to insure 
absolute quiet and exclude even the high-class music which plays 
nightly in some one of the several dining-rooms. Equally liberal is 
the s allotted to salons and P ayte -y for public use. There are 
grand drawing-rooms, billiard and coffee-rooms, and the inevitable 
A nm bar, which has become a “ recognized necessity *’ in the 
Kaiser’s capital. The two elevators, with a continuous service, make 
all floors equally desirable. : 

There is another feature in this magnificent house which no visitor 
should miss. It is a look at the ‘banqueting hall.’ Its proportion, 
arrangement, decoration, and illumination—everything conforms to 
the character of, and is in keeping with, its international reputation. 
Some of the greatest fétes in the history of modern Berlin, attended 
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time by the forelock, and enlarged its capacity, with liberal appr 
ation and expenditure on the hotel proper. The exceptional 


’ : - r : OCation 
of this very beautiful house, with its sweeping front to the lake 
“ Alster,’ and the boulevard, and, also in part facing the very centre of 
the town, justifies unstinted praise and indursement. It is at present 


as it has ever been, the leading hotel here. The interior of the }//;,) 
de l'Europe indicates — style—large, roomy, of noble pr 
tions, with ample light through large windows. Rich furnis} 
throughout the house, electricity and steam, together with all +) 
subtle agencies of modern innovations have firmly established its , 
tige at home and abroad. The very beautiful dining-hall has 
many a noted epicure at its tables, for it is here the Senate of thi 
Hanse town has often enjoyed a Lucullan feast, and from roy 
downward have feasted off the exceptional cuisine in this hotel 
pretty glass-roofed parlor, with palms and exotic plants, is a char: 
rendezvous, but more particularly under the multi-colored lights « 
evening, when beautiful ladies and their smart escorts congr 
here—a rare picture of elegance and refinement even to cosmop 
New-Yorkers. The restaurant of the Hétel de l'Europe is eq 
appreciated by experienced gourmets, for it has a famous chef, « 
Escoffier school, whose name is well-known in clubs and society. 
withstanding its high-class accommodations, the management 
wisely graduated the tariff to suit all conditions and tastes, and ac: 
ingly everybody can feast or fast, as his inclinations and purse indi: 
As arule, seaport towns have few attractions for tourists, but H 
burg is an exception, for thousands come here to see its cosmopo 
life, the great races, and above all to enjoy fine sailing and yachti: 
the magnificent river Elbe. C. Frank Dew: 


A Bavarian El Dorado. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Municu, May 2ist, 1899.—In a former letter I have discussed 
attractions of this fascinating town, which, in spite of repetition, 
exercises a subtle influence on stranger and native alike. I see arc | 
me new faces of constantly changing Anglo-American visitors, inclu 
prominent names, who have doubtless been here before. This evicd 
of appreciation sufficiently explains the unusual activity displays 
opening the Hétel de Russie with universal éclat. Few, indeed, ; ot 
excepting the most fastidious of epicures, or a Waldorf-Astoria habi 
will have reason to criticise its attractions, or the comforts w! 
await him, The clever architect has matured his unusual plans \ 
unstinted liberality, and there is no doubt but it wil! compare n 
favorably with the best anywhere. In the foyer as well as in 
grand salons everything points to a complete picture. The equ 
imposing dining-hall, under the influence of multi-colored lights 
gether with the palm-garden and its wonderful floral arrangem« 
the Bengal lights gleaming roguishly through large palms and fe: 
and the cosmopolitan crowd in smart attire, presents a picture s 
as one may possibly see in Paris, London, and New York, but 
where else. Nor is this all, for new surprises await us at every ti 
The circular — resembles a petite bourse, intended ‘for everybo\y 
to meet everybody ” We now ascend the magnificent stair 
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else.” 
or, if you like, by the swift elevator, reach the upper floors, all arrany | 
with a view to ample space, both in corridors and rooms. ‘The very 
exceptional location of the Hétel de Russie, facing two main stree's, 
commands a large number of front rooms. Its furnishings are of a 
livelytone, and responsive tothe greatest measure of cheer and comf.t 
The beds are simply superb, a prime condition with most travelers 
and young married people in particular. I have knownanold Hollan| 
couple who had appeared glum and apathetic throughout a long j 
ney in Northern Europe until they reached Munich, and Munich be«!s, 
when a transformation came over them, and they became as fris\) 
as children out of school. 

The lighting and bathing facilities of the Hétel de Russie, the sulitie 
arrangements of heat and cold, together with a faultless service, \ || 
also be found in the list of its numerous advantages. But as thie 
cuisine is ever a prime requisite it is announced that its restaurant 
will offer the most select and rare menu known to modern gourm: 
The chef is, I believe, an Alsatian of the Escoffier school, famous 1 
world over. His artistic table decorations are said to have delighted 
royal fétes, and increased the happiness of many a wedding fezst 
Indeed, the dinners at this hotel are already being looked forward 
to by the élite of Munich chiefly, I am told, on account of the excellent 
variety and quality of wines which have been selected for this hotel 
by a committee of wine experts. I must yet say a few words about 
its exemplary service. Under the practical eye of Director Bezolit, 
an exemplary service is to be one of the features in the Hotel de Russi: 
Its waiters are all agreeable and polite lads, young and suave, with a 
thorough practical education. But it is also the lovable temper of 
these Bavarians, otherwise called Gemiithlichkeit, which makes thein 
particularly acceptable to the Anglo-American traveler, who is com 
pelled to put up with impertinent help at home. ‘* And what of the 
chambermaid ?”’ I hear my bachelor friend inquire. For the benefit of 
these “ isolated martyrs” let me say that the Bavarian chambermaid 
is ever ready, and equally obliging. She will as readily massage your 
lame arm in bed, if necessary, or brush your clothes without being 
inquisitive or jealous of the female face which may happen to drop 
from your overcoat pocket. In short, my advice to the dear Benedict 
is similar to Punch’s: Don’t marry, but ship your luggage by the 
Kaiser—1 mean, Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, and go to the Hod/el ce 
Russie, in Munich, C. FrRanK Dewey 


by celebrities whose names are familiar on both continents, have 
worshiped Epicurus here, and literally knelt at the shrine of Bacclius; 
for on certain occasions the quality of an excellent ‘‘ Margaux "’ or 
** Riidesheimer ’’ has been too heavy for some to support. It is alsoa 
fact that one of Germany's greatest citizens, the leading industrial 
manufacturer, landed proprietor, and legislator, Baron von Stumm, has 
eften entertained the Emperor William II. at this house, In short, 
some of the best people of both continents have feasted here, inciud- 
ing many of our ambassadors accredited to the Kaiser’s court, and in 
just appreciation of the exemplary accommodation have spread its 
reputation abroad. It isin this regal banqueting hall the American 
colony resident here give their annual Thanksgiving dinner and simila 
** blow-outs,”’ and on such occasions fairly ** own’ the hotel and its ad 
jacent precinct. Of its several dining-rooms the so-called Weinst):en 

deserve particular mention, This is strictly a ‘‘ Wine Restaurant,” in- 

tended to serve the Bohemian customer who, for reasons of conven- 

ience or economy, prefers ashort meal. A democratic spirit perva ies 
this cosmopolitan resort, with a touch of Parisian abandon, yet you 

will meet here leading embers of the Reichstag, the House of Lords, 

diplomats, and officers, together with a fair sprinkling of Berlin 

heauties in animated conversation, doing justice to a really good 

dinner—equal to anything of the kind at Delmonico’s—including aif 
a bottle of real wine for less than a dollar. 

‘*The Kaiserhof * has some particular advants es 
not to be found elsewhere. For instance, even « 
well-appointed European hotels, it is not always 1s) 
to obtain good wine of a reliable brand, anc at 
moderate prices. The initiated traveler knows full 
well that vintages differ, neither is every season ‘ro- 
pitious to a ripe harvest. Small houses, here as 
elsewhere, buy small supplies. The experic: ced 
traveler knows this, and elects the big house, bec. \ise 
its capacity and trade justifies larger purchases «nd 
supplies. ‘The Kaiserhof” enjoys a very | ge 
wholesale wine trade, and supplies many dealers. ot! 
iu thiscity and the provinces. I am toldits vast - ock 
and variety of wines never ranges in value un: ra 
quarter-million, and often considerably more. " iere 
is a bureau of information with an authorized | ket 
office which will point out to you the shortest | vute 
to the Klondike, or sell you a ticket to New Y« by 
the first ocean greyhound. In short, you can ‘ave 
luggage checked in your room at “the Kais« (,” 
and, providing os don’t carry dynamite, or any- 
thing which will cause the trunk to walk, you may 
find it in your room at the Grand Hotel in Rom: and 
again—you may not. A French coiffeur, the ‘nest 
tonsorial artist by the Spree, enables you * to ~nell 
sweet " for the balance of the day, while elegant - {ops 
invite careful and often profitable inspection. 

Of the many features in this exemplary | use 
deserving of our particular attention,is the }\ «ner 
Café, characteristic of all the’ Bohemianism ‘» be 
found in Vienna and Budapest. Here congregs © the 
literati of Berlin, including the newspaper: © :pre- 
sentatives from all parts of Europe, including } eri- 
can correspondents, who, like the lions at midight, 
come to drink and discuss les affaires du jou. 10 
summer there are charming seats on the broa:! frot- 
toir. with green flower-beds and the Ziethenpl::'z im- 
mediately in front of us. 

Mr. Matthai, the general manager, is a man of broad ideas an: large 
experience. He has seen almost everything of note in a similar 
direction in Europe, has had a long and thorough experience from 
“start to finish,” and, with rare judgment, has sustained the just 
reputation of this regal house. The chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, one of the leading financiers in Germany, has wisely suppor’ 
and a his work, and consequently the house is almost always 
crowded. 

This company also runs a very large and fashionable summer hotel 
in that beautiful Northern Spa called Heringsdorf, near the “ Ost 
See.” It isa favorite health resort with fashionable Berliners, and its 
proximity to the capital enables guests of ‘the Kaiserhof”* to make 
short visits to Heringsdorf. The surf bathing is said to rival anything 
at Ostend or Scheveningen. At all events it is connected with little 
expense, produces a large measure of relaxation and variety, and, a8 
the Kurhaus in Heringsdorf is under the same management, patrons 
of ** the Kaiserhof * enjoy every advantage. 


C. Frank DEWEY. 
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The Louvre. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Paris, May 3d, 1899.—It is difficult to imagine a town within a town, 
a government within a government, and yet I mean nothing less than 
a grand organization, tones the greatest commercial enterprise in 
industrious France, in crowded Paris--the Louvre. In the heart of this 
city, facing the famous Rue de Rivoli, and immediately opposite the 
jistorie Louvre, as, indeed, all Paris, as it were, stands the greatest 
»azaar of France, and doubtless of the world. singularly independent in 
ioeation, for it occupies an entire square, and covers several acres of 
round, By courtesy of the generous management I was permitted to 
uspect its wonderful interior, and notwithstanding the fatigue at- 
ndant on the effort I must ever regard it as a profitable chapter in 
y long and varied experience. 
“after the eye had somewhat become accustomed to the surging 
owd, and feasted on the countless attractions gathered here from all 
its of the world to suit the fancy of an international custom, per- 
ips the most interesting feature to a practical American is the re- 
irkable code of discipline which governs this small community, and 
ibles many thousand buyers to pass through these vast halls with 
mparative ease, insuring to each a measure of attention which our 
erchants would do well to imitate. Simultaneous with the purpose 
increasing its revenues and amassing wealth the administration is 
ually just and philanthropic toward its employés, on the basis that 
) equitable treatment begets a just conception of duty on the part of 
iplosés. There are, doubtless, kindred establishments with aspira- 
ns ina similar direction, but none have been able to carry the or- 
nization of their régime and method of business to such a point of 
ccess as “the Louvre’ has accomplished, chiefly, as I have pointed 
t, by an exemplary method of equity mixed with philanthropy. The 
vy employé receives at the start a salary of about 400 francs, or 
hty dollars a year, besides being lodged and fed, and in addition a 
mmission of from two to five per cent. upon his sales, so that the 
vest salesman rarely makes less than $160 a year. The average pay 
an experienced salesman is about $800 a year, and from that up, in 
me cases as high as $5,000, 
The total 'number of employés at the Louvre is about 3,000, among 
om are only 400 women. Lodging in the buildings provided by the 
tablishment is optional for employés of both sexes under twenty- 
ie years old, The Louvre has on the Avenue Rapp a great building 
commodating 250 male employés, and not far from it another 
here 100 young girls arelodged. These establishments are conducted 
ider peculiarly stringent rules. The girls have a parlor where enter- 
inments are organized on Sundays and certain evenings of the week, 
it from which the other sex is excluded. Not even a father ora 
rother may be received there. All the employés receive their meals 
| the store, except the highest. Furthermore, married employés are 
lowed to dine at home, and receive a commutation of one franc a 
iy. The fare consists, at the Louvre, of one course of meat, all the 
egetables and bread that can be eaten, dessert, and a pint of good 
laret. For dinner, soup isadded, Theaverage daily quantity of food 
onsumed in this establishment includes 2,500 quarts of soup, 3.000 
sunds of bread, 2.500 pounds of meat, 1,200 pounds of fish 500 pounds 
f butter, and ten barrelsof wine. The kitchen force includes some 
venty cooks, and over eighty waiters. The cost of the food alone 
<ceeds 2,000,000 franes a year. This great organization has a medical 
erviee for its employés, which includes an infirmary, and outings 
nthe country or at the seashore. In addition, when a man or a woman 
ympletes seven years of service, a sum of 1,000 francs is credited to 
im in the pension fund, and afterward 200 francs a year up to his 
tiftieth year of service, The savings fund of the Louvre amounts 
ow to about 2,000,000 francs, and about 200.000 francs is added an- 
jually, and in addition there is a large pension fund, founded by the 
venerous originators of this vast departmentstore, which operates with 
icapital of many million franes. This brief outline of the Louvre's 
excellent organization must necessarily point to a successful reputa- 
ion. It stands pre-eminent in Europe to-day, and a brief visit to its 
vast sections will soon convince, as it cannot fail to interest, even a 
casual visitor. The one other feature of almost equal interest is the 
unflagging patience, ever distinguished by puliteness, of its numerous 
staff. Customers of all shades and degrees of society wander about 
he vast establishment, ever with new questions and increasing curi- 
osity, for the vast supplies and almost endless assortments are quite 
sufficient to embarrass the coolest of judgments. Here are specialties 
from remote parts, perhaps Japan, China, or even Korean wares. Here 
the products of France, as interesting as they are countless, and all 
praiseworthy and commendable in quality. Even English and German 
specialties are on sale, with many a trade-mark of international repute. 
Of the countless attractions for sale here perhaps those relating to fe- 
male dress are most in evidence, for 1 see the gentle sex in large num- 
bers, fairly congesting the aisles. As a matter of fact, the fashionable 
woman (and what woman declines to be fashionable?) and the conven- 
tional summer-girl in Paris, as in New York, must be supplied with all 
the pretty gauzy things of lace an 1 sheer n.uslin, besides the distinct- 
ive costumes suited to out - door life, such as may be found at the 
Louvre, if they are to make any impression at the fashionable sum- 
mer resorts. ‘* There are so many pretty materials here,”’ said a lady 
friend of mine, ‘‘that it is difficult to choose the prettiest. Look at 
this white batiste,”’ she went on to explain; “it is all the rage now. 
It is of the softest quality, and made up with plaitings of point d’esprit 
on the underskirt (wherever that be, sotto voce). ‘ Many of the 
French gowns,” she assured me, “ have a bow, or bows, of some sort 
to complete their decoration, but there is always a reason for them, 
a place where they seem to be necessary, as they are never sewn on re- 
gardless of purpose.’’ Just then my fair friend espied a new attrac- 
Lion, and el tm cover of this favorable opportunity 1 took my departure. 
C, Frank Dewey. 


Westminster by the Spree. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


BERLIN, May 1st, 1899.—Gentle reader, I am _ not, as thou mayest 
suppose, about to speak of anything similar to the Westminster on the 
Chames, but of an institution intended to soothe rather the physical 
than the spiritual man. After all ‘*‘ What’sin a name?” Shakespeare 
iimself didn’t think much of it in his time, and we care even less in 
vur day. Ihave seen high-sounding names on paper which would not 
purchase a cigar, and again I have seen what appeared a modest name 
good for half a million. 

The name of Westminster in the present instance duly fits the pretty, 
idyllic hotel so named aud situated in the choicest spot, Unter den 
Linden, in the very centre of Berlin. It is just midway between the 
Kaiser s castle and the Brandenburg Gate, and it is difficult to say 
vhich end is the more important to the thousands who throng, I may 
say congest, the south side of this famous avenue, It is the latest 
wrinkle in Berlin hutels—the result of Mr, Otto's clever ingenuity, sup- 
ported by unstinted means which, as all the world knows, can com- 
inand anything, short of angels drinking beer. The entrance to the 
Westminster Hotel leads directly from the broad trottoir, and ushers 
the visitur into a foyer of a peculiarly romantic composition, The 
tirst impression is that of Puritan respectability, with all the charms 
f a cosmopolitan temper which seems contagious, and affects the 
weary traveler with a soothing relief, with the freshness born of quiet 
ind refined ease. Even a cursory inspection of this hotel reminds us 

ff the English appointments, such as we may find at ‘‘Claridge’s,” 
n London, but with a mixture of Continental abandon and German 
(remiithlichkeit. : 

As the Westminster is chiefly intended for a select custom, it has not 
above a hundred rooms exclusive of artistic parlors, salons, read.ng- 
rooms, and, as is fashionable nowadays, an American bar, a bijou 
of aroom for tipplers. The advantages of this preg) sales sayooing to 
\mericans, are many. All of its front rooms look out directly on the 
bizarre scene, Unter den Linden, and the occupant may see the 
Kaiser, when in town, drive past the hotel toward the Thiergarten 
any alternoon about three o'clock. Here, too, you can see the very 
pulse of German life, as it rushes on in an unbroken stream from the 
imperial palace on the rigut, toward the Brandenburg Gate and the 
rhiergarten beyond. It is a sight for which any of us would willingly 
pay a dollar fur a squeezed seat to see an imitation on the stage. It 
a sight of which one can never tire, because of its constant changes 
and its kaleidoscopic combinations. Yet all is sedate and quiet within. 
Your charming room is artistically furnished after a Waldorf pattern. 
here is a telephone which connects you with the office on the same 
floor, and by means of which you can have your wants supplied in less 
than no time. You can, if you like, also communicate through the 
porter’s lodge with the outside world beyond. In short, the service is 
absolutely perfect, for strict discipline is one of the leading features in 
the policy of the circumspect management. 

As the restaurant is ever a leading feature in a modern hotel, and 
4S apy traveler values a good meal next to a good bed ge at- 
tention has been paid to the culinary arrangements of thi otel. The 
very fact that it is under the sharp eye of the great and opulent 
‘Central Hotel * would guarantee its quality and superiority to the 
initiated. The cuisine strictly conforms to the dignity of its reputation. 
It is less French, and more pronounced English, with-a shade of Ger- 
man cooking which combines the raciness of novelty and variety. 
Naturally the best of the market is daily provided for its needs, to- 
gether with a variety of wines which are constantly replenished from 
the seemingly inexhaustible supplies of the ‘* Central Hotel.’’ A fault- 
less Service—quiet, distinguished, and very attentive, in cozy dining- 
rooms arranged in Louis Quatorze style—and the consciousness that 
you enjoy an excellent meal surrounded by harmonious appointments 
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and good people are, indeed, worth a trip to Berlin, and a stay at the 
Westminster. Young in reputation, it is already well-known through- 
out Europe, and for the benefit of our many readers let mesay that those 
in search of accommodations such as they may have enjoyed at the 
Holland House, Netherland, and similar hotels at home, will find it at 
the Westminster, even with a superior service, and at fully fifty per 
cent. less. It is the only hotel on the south side of Unter den Lin- 
den worthy of our patronage. There is no elevated or underground, 
no omnibus or tram-cars permitted to pass along this avenue, and yet, 
on the very threshold of the hotel you are in a seeming vortex of Ber- 
lin fashionable life, surrounded by elegant shops, kiosks, and cabbies 
innumerable, It is but a minute’s walk to Friedrich Strasse, and an 
equal distance to Wilhelm Strasse, with its royal and ambassadorial 
palaces, In short, youare the Kaiser's neighbor, with the privilege to 
uncover your democratic head when his Imperial Majesty whisks by 
in an open carriage. 

In justice to this last phase in “ Berlin’s artistic hotel life,’’ I shall 
speak in a future letter of its particular attractions, as, for instance, 
the really smart café which is a feature Unter den Linden, a typi 
cal Vienna institution in the capital of Germany. In view of the un- 
precedented rush to Europe this season I can only advise the many 
readers of Lesiie’s WEEKLY likely to go abroad, to communicate with 
the manager of the Westminster Hotel in advance, in order to secure 
such favorable lodging as will enable you to see the rare sights of 
Unter den Linden. C. Frank Dewey. 


A Remarkable Success. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, June 2d, 1899.—This is the harvest of London Aételiers. for 
Americans have come in large numbers. They are in evidence from 
‘the Bank” to every fashionable point in the West End. Nor is this 
surprising after the excitement and fatigue attendant on the Spanish 
war. The Cecil Hotel appears a fair duplicate of the Fifth Avenue in 
election times. Its lobbies are literally congested with our countrymen, 
and women, too, in gay attire and happy smiles. The novelty of travel 
has lost some of its attractions to the old stager who, according to his 
tale, has crossed eighty four times to a fraction, and who knows eyery 
lane in Whitechapel, etc. But even he will approach a ** Cecil dinner* 
with new expectations and realize nothing short of new surprises. The 
chef of this admirable house, a man of vast responsibility as well as 
consummate skill, manages to tickle the palates of our gourmets, and 
with equal skill holds captive the Luculius of Mayfair. The West End 
swell and his charmer who come almost nightly to the romantic terrace 
of the Cecil and indulge in a dainty supper, give indorsement to its gen 
eral reputation for excellence. The cosmopolitan crowd of diners on 
the terrace is a sight worth a day’s travel to see. Fetching toilettes, such 
as London beauties understand so well, together with her stalwart escort 
in full dress—everybody in London dines in full dress—enhanced by 
hundreds of cleverly arranged lights under colored shades, together with 
a lavish display of really beautiful flowers, increases the beauty of its 
surroundings to a degree of romance and poetry. It is a scene ever new, 
and ever interesting. No wonder Americaus crowd the house, and doubt- 
less will continue to do so in spite of constantly growing additions to the 
long list of eligible and reasonable hotels. After the vicissitudes usually 
attendant on new enterprises the present general manager, Mr. Judah, a 
gentleman of long experience and with clever, original ideas, is largely, 
if not solely, the author of its prosperity. He has originated a unique 
system cf discipline, by which every guest enjoys immediate attention. 
His circumspection has given confidence both to share-holders and the 
community at large, and as a result public gatherings and private socie 
ties give their little feasts and ** blow-outs”’ in the grand banqueting ball 
and the pretty, private dining-rooms of this hotel, 

C, Frank Dewey. 


A Valuable Prize. 


(Continued from page 469.) 


machinery and the many other alterations and repairs necessary 
before she will be entitled to a place on the naval lists as an 
effective fighting ship. It is estimated that about $250,000, or 
one-fourth of her whole value, will be required for the repairs. 
She will not be ready for active service inside of two years. 

The Reina Mercedes is a steel cruiser of 3,090 tons and a 
speed of about seventeen and one-half knots. Among the ves- 
sels of our navy she most resembles the Yorktown. The Reina 
Mercedes and two gun-boats, the Alvarado and the Sandoval, 
are the only vessels of the Spanish fleet at Santiago that can be 
restored to usefulness. Owing to her enfeebled condition at the 
time, the Reina Mercedes did not steam out of the harbor with 
the others, and was sunk just inside. Her name will probably 
not be changed. J. H.W. 


Fitzsimmons the Fighter. 
(Continued from page 472.) 


The index-finger of the big right hand is pointed at the 
house, and to three pretty children, beginning with Robert Fitz- 
simmons, Jr., aged four years, and ending with a dainty little 
girl-baby born exactly eight months ago. From an upper win- 
dow a buxom, handsome, smiling woman—the wife who sat at 
the ring-side in Carson City-—looks down upon the group. 

‘In those three babies,” continues the pugilist, ‘‘ are centred 
all the hope, all the ambition, all the happiness that I have in 
this life. -You’re aware, I suppose, that I began life as a black- 
smith. Well, do you know, when I think of these children, 
there are times when I wish that I had never left the forge ?” 

The pugilist has taken the little baby from the nurse, holding 
it with the gentle, caressing touch of a woman, as it nestles 
against his neck. And in the wondrous combination of tender- 
ness and strength there is the suggestion of the hasmyth ham- 
mer that can crush the life out of a man with a single blow, or 
skim the surface of an eggshell. 

‘*-Yes, I wish that I had never left the forge, but had been 
content to go humbly and contentedly on my way to the end,” 
hesays. ‘I don’t know how or why I took up the ring as a 
means of livelihood. It all began in the usual way—amateur ex- 
hibitions, poverty, and the chance to win money. It seems to 
me that mine was a case of what you fellows call predestination 
—asif Ihad been driven by a power that was above and be- 
yond me. 

‘*T have had no ambition in this thing—no real wish to win. 
I hate prize-fighting. I hate the atmosphere of the ring. I hate 
the society of the sporting-men. I won’t go near them. I won’t 
cross the street to see the fight. My home—all my thought is in 
my home and my babies. That is why I am not popular—I am 
not ‘one of the boys.’ I don’t like the bar-room. Iam not a 
‘ good fellow.’ My experience of the ‘ good fellow’ teaches me 
that he is always a selfish, cold-blooded humbug and fraud, 
without heart or conscience. : 

‘** Oh, yes, I’m the champion of the world, and make a good 
deal of money and wear big diamonds ; am cheered by the 
small boy and followed by crowds of people who toady and 
‘jolly’ and flatter me. And deep down in my heart detest and 
despise myself as much as I detest and despise these—what do 
you call them —sycophants, time-servers—that’s the word. 
Were I defeated to-morrow these rats would turn their backs 
on me and rush around the new light. I have somehow drifted 
into the championship, and I suppose in honor I must defend it 
as long as I am able. And after that—well, after that, I am 
content to say good-bye forever to the ring and all its blighted 
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fruits. In future days prize-fighting will be dead, and the world 
will be none the worse without it.” 

Under the crass jaw, the rugged, iron-bound frame that 
nothing can weary and nothing break, there is much that is 
tender, human, and good. Pugilism apart, the word *‘ man” 
seems to fit Mr. Fitzsimmons perfectly. SAQUI SMITH. 


Life Insurance— Queries. 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER Betts, of Connecticut, points out 
that the fraternal assessment societies in many instances have 
large accumulations of unpaid death-claims which are a menace 
to their existence and which are at variance with the articles 
of association of these fraternal bodies. Last year his report 
stated that it was a disgrace that the laws of Connecticut 
allowed such a system, and he now urges that the assessments 
charged to the members of assessment-insurance associations be 
made to accord with the attained age of members, as the stabil- 
ity of the societies depends upon making this change. Nearly 
every State superintendent of insurance has expressed himself 
in a similar vein. Yet hundreds of thousands continue their 
membership in these bodies, and labor under the false impres- 
sion that their lives are safely insured. In this connection, the 
result of a recent suit in Brooklyn is of interest. A woman 
brought an action against the supreme council of the Royal Ar- 
canum to recover $3,000, the amount of a policy issued to her 
late husband. The collector for the society dropped the hus- 
band from membership, on the ground that he had omitted to 
pay his assessment, due at midnight, July Ist, 1897. It was 
proved that the assessment had been deposited in the proper box 
before the expiration of the time limit, but that the collector 
had not visited the box to take it up. The Arcanum contended 
that its members have no appeal to the courts, while the plaint- 
iff contended that every one has a constitutional right to seek 
redress in the courts, The decision was against the society. 

** J. M. G.,”’ New Orleans : Ain investigating. Will reply later, 

**R..”? Kansas City : In a recent Colorado case, the Suprem» Court 
decided against the Supreme Knights of Honor in an action brought 
against the order on a benefit certificate. It was asserted that the in- 
sured man had misrepresented his age, but the court held that the 
order had received assessments after knowledge of alleged misstate- 
ments, 

“G.,” Springfield, Massachusetts: You are right. More than six 
years ago I warned the readers of this column of the impending doom 
of the Iron Hall, and was roundly scored by many members of that 
organization. It has just paid a dividend of one-fifth of one per cent. 
to its creditors. That will be the fate of many other fraternal and 
assessment orders. 

* C.,” Fairview, Ohio: Think you would be safer to drop all of your 
assessment insurance and take out policies with the strong old-line 
companies. The Provident Savings Life of New York, which you 
mention, is one of the best of your list. You will not make a mistake 
if you take a policy with it, or with the Equitable, the Mutual Life, or 
the New York Life, of New York. 

* Aa, O. U.,” Hartford, Connecticut: You are misinformed, The 
Connecticut commissioner of insurance, in his recent annual report, 
does not commend, but severely criticises the assessment associations, 
and points out that in the large decrease of their outstanding insurance 
from $736,000.000 to $606,000,000 he sees signs of early disintegration. 
He predicts much suffering and loss from lapses by older policy-hold- 
ers in assessment associations, who find themselves unable to pay the 
heavy rate of assessments charged against them. 


Ska Harm. 


Iron Is King. 


Corton has been king, corn was king, but iron is king. The 
new president of the Iron and Steel Institute of England, in bid- 
ding farewell to the closing century, alluded to the fact that 
America now exported 1,000,000 tons of steel annually, whereas 
twenty years ago she exported none. He agreed with Lockyer, 
that the atmosphere and the stars proved that terrestrial iron 
was the most complex form of matter, and he alluded to the 
wonderful achievements in the iron industry which marked the 
close of this century as the grandest in respect of industry in 
the world’s history, a century closely connected with the iron 
and the golden age. This development enabled us now to pro- 
duce steel plates two inches thick and 300 fect in area, and gird- 
ers of such enormous size that they justified Sir Benjamin Baker’s 
belief in the possibility of building a bridge to connect England 
and France by half-mile spans. There were ship plates, he added, 
which buckled up in collision, yet remained water-tight, and we 
were now making manganese steel and nickel steel of such fine 
fibre that some of it would not expand when heated and others 
would expand where expansion was necessary. The president 
paid a tribute to Holley, who developed the Bessemer steel proc- 
ess at Troy, New York, in 1865, and to Abram 8. Hewitt, of 
New York, who installed the first Bessemer converter. He 
credited [Holley and Hewitt with being the founders of an indus- 
try that had produced thus far 61,000,000 tons of Bessemer steel 
in America. Verily, this is the age of iron, and America the 
home of its king. 


An Appreciative Advertiser. 


New York, May 20th, 1899, 
Mr. W. J. Arkell, President Arkell Weekly Company. 

Dear Sir :—I think you will be pleased to know that I re- 
ceived a letter this morning from Budapest, Hungary, asking 
for a copy of our ‘‘ Saratoga the Beautiful ” and our book, *‘ The 
Lake Shore Limited,” from a man who says he saw the notice 
of them in Lesiim’s WEEKLY. It is this kind of evidence, 
added to my, own knowledge of the excellence of the work, that 
makes me consider LESLIE’s WEEKLY a first-class advertising 
medium, Very truly yours, 

GEORGE II. DANIELS, 
General Passenger Agent New York Central Railroad, 


Valuable to Investors. 


A Book cf great value to every investor and speculator is 
‘‘The Haven & Stout Red Manual of Statistics and Telegraphic 
Code,” published by Haven & Stout, the well-known bankers and 
brokers of No. 1 Nassau Street, New York. The revised edition 
for 1899 has just been issued. It comprises over 600 pages, and 
the contents include reliable information regarding the leading 
steam railroads, street-railways, miscellaneous and industrial 
companies, banks, trusts, insurance and mining companies, with 
statistics of great value regarding grains, provisions, cotton, 
petroleum, etc. The high character of the publishers guaran- 
tees the accuracy and merit of the publication, 
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Self-made Men of Bavaria. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Mounicn, May 22d, 1899.—There is a class of self-made men on this 
continent whose energy and shrewdness has led to remarkable success, 
and recognition in society. Absolute integrity, together with prompt 
decision, have led Mr. H. Volkhardt, proprietor of the Bayerischer 
Hof, to success and affluence, and his latest venture with the sumpt- 
uous hotel, called the ‘* Bayerische Hof,” is steadily increasing his 
lurge wealth, and equally his reputation. 

* By what means have I accomplished these uncommon results ?” 
he said in reply to my question, recently. ‘* Why, simply by dealing 
with immediate opportunities before us, turning neither to right nor 
left. Having chosen a plan, stick to it. I knew Munich had a future, 
for its central location in continental travel is bound to bring strangers 
here. These must have proper accommodations ; the best are none 
too good, for, however fru ot ot home, we are inclined to be liberal 
when abroad. Hence, I rebuilt the Bayerischer Hof on a royal scale. 
I have spent my money liberally—and, as a result, the house is crowd- 
ed, frequently overcrowded.” Asa matter of fact, it is a most opulent 
hotel. Arranged with every device obtainable in modern inventions, 
it possesses every advanced and practical feature in light, heat, lifts, 
and grand halls with elaborate appointments. The rooms are 
lofty. airy, and sumptuously arranged. The restaurant @ la carte in 
the palm-garden is one of the great attractions in Munich. The cuisine 
is in full accord with the Munich cult—highly French, and offers great 
variety. In addition, Herr Volkhardt carries very large wine supplies; 
his cellars often contain rare and old vintages in large assortment. 
This is particularly attractive to European aristocracy, who never dine 
without wine; and for similar reasons, but more particularly on ac- 
count of its general excellence, American society invariably elects the 
Bayeriacher Hof, and largely, too, because everybody, from the pro- 
prietor’s son, young Mr. Volkhardt, downward—all speak several lan- 
guages, but more particularly English. There is an agreeable absence 
of flunkeyism and the frequent trifling with petty charges. Your bill in 
this house, which represents the cost of your room, everything else 
included, contains a single charge, this and nothing more; and the 
same compared with similar comforts at home represents a saving of 
fully one-half, with all the beauties and attractions of Munich thrown 
in. This is the secret of its success, but it must be admitted that the 
genial temper of these sedate and thoroughly amiable Bavarians, and 
particularly the patient and ever-generous deportment of the man- 
ager, a very circumspect man and good linguist—Mr. Haertter, widely 
known to American society—together with his chief, a thorough judge 
of human nature and events—these combined moral forces tend to 
mollify our nervousness, and captivate our susceptibilities, 

C, Frank Dewey. 


Modernizing London. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, June 5th, 1899.—If it cannot be said, remembering the 
march of time, that the new and palatial hotel in Brook Street, Clar- 
idge’s, which recently threw open its doors to the public, has sprung 
up like an Aladdin's palace upon the site of its predecessor, nobody 
will be found to deny the extraordinary contrast it presents to the ap- 

arance and quality of almost every similar house in the English cap- 
tal. Verily, modern Londoners live in days of ultra-luxury, when the 
art of painting the lily and gilding refined gold, once deemed a silly 
and superfluous process, has been brought to a state of perfection. It 
is an age, indeed. in which one has ceased to be astonished at anything 
that appears as ther sult of modern enterprise, unlimited expenditure, 
and, let it be added, the exercise of art, ingenuity, and good taste. The 
avowed gourmet in the “ sere and yellow” who unblushingly recalls 
the days when it was necessary to go over to Paris in order to get a 
decent dinner is stared at in these times as a curiosity, and regarded 
even in some quarters with suspicion. On the other hand, the anti- 
quated bore who prates eternally about the ‘* good old times” is 
rightly looked upon nowadays as an unmitigated nuisance whose opin- 
ions are simply not worth listening to. The spoiled and pampered 
American in particular refuses to believe that discomfort could have 
had its charms, or that the days of horsehair furniture, samplers, snuff- 
taking, and ‘plain’ dinners could have been worth living in at all. 
It is possible that some such reflections as these may occur to the 
minds of visiting Americans, who will find the ** New Claridge’s,”’ built 
on the site of the old, famous, and fashionable 94 in the very 
heart of aristocratic Mayfair, and now tricked out in all the glory of 
modernism, luxurious equipments, artistic embellishments, and beau- 
tiful decorations. Ever since the oldest of old stagers can well remem- 
ber, the Claridge’s of yore was pointed to as the abode of princes and 
dukes, of the illustrious of all nations, of foreign potentates galore, and 
of the haut monde generally. The chronicler of a future generation 
will doubtless noe | the fact that American society has succeeded 
European nobility, and that ‘ Claridge’s ”’ is but another step in modern- 
izing ancient London. It is, doubtless, the best in Europe, and will be 
aporeciated by Americans accordingly. C. Frank DEWEY 


The Crown of Wiesbaden. 


(From our Own Correspondent.) 


Wressapen, May 15th, 1899.—The newest and latest thing in this pearl 
of European watering-places is the Nassauer Hof, just opened; it leads 
all similar houses on the Continent. Its architecture and internal ap- 
pointments, to say nothing of its happy location facing the Emperor 
Frederick Square, is equal to the best-known hotel anywhere. The 
view from its romantic balconies, facing the principal avenue, yields a 
panoran s which. the painter has drawn a thousand times, and will 
continue, with new suggestions, until the Rhine runsdry. This vast 
structure, whose foundations are deep below the roadway, rises high 
above its neighbors, with commanding wings such as remind the 
traveler of the Baths of Caracalla, on the slopes of the Aventine at 
Rome. Here is a splendid hotel, just 


rebuilt on the site which has been its re a ee 


heritage since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and for which physicians pray, for 
it has the most favored location in Wies- 
baden, entirely southern exposure. It is 
in the fashionable part of the town, and 
immediately facing the esplanade, with 
the Emperor Frederick Monument, the 
extensive Kurgardens, and the newly- 
built opera house opposite, and from its 
towers one may look far out on the vine- 
clad hills of the Rhine Valley ; still in all 
its surroundings it is absolutely self-con- 
tained. 

But this majestic building, whose most 
distinguishing feature, from a building 
point of view, is the fire-resisting con- 
struction—the whole of the floors, walls, 
partitions, and roof are of fire-resisting 
materials, the only house of this kind in 
all Wiesbaden—offers new surprises at 
every turn. The vestibule, with its ceil- 
ing of blended colors—gold and green, 
red and blue—is a complete picture even 
to the initiated. Our appreciation in- 
creases as we step into the hall and be- 
hold marble, beautiful marble, at every 
turn. The grand staircase has been com- 
pared to a palace of splendor and fairy- 
land. On the first floor the chief attrac- 
tion is the great marble dining-hall, of 
vast proportions—matchless and pictur- 
esque, with every appliance of la haute 
cuisine. Bright light streams through a row of long windows looking 
out on the square and boulevard. A French author has well described 
a good cuisine as the most efficacious of medicine in the world—the 
best and promptest in its effect. “To eat,’ he added, “‘is simply to 
avoid dying; but to dine is to live." There is a volume in the words 
**to dine,” and all who knew the old Nassauer Hof will testify to its 
incomparable cuisine. In addition to this important feature, a special 
committee of wine experts have stocked the cellars with a costly sup- 
ply of wines, including a fine line of American whiskies. 

There are nearly 200 rooms in the Nassauer Hof, and no hall rooms, 
either; a number of elegant suites, with private baths, lavatory, and 
vestibule, insure absolute privacy, if desired, and all are sumptu- 
ously furnished. No opportunity has been left unimproved, no labor 
or money spared, to bring together into a harmonious working ma- 
chine all those things which the true comfort of an invalid guest 
may require. Quietness, fresh air, brightness, and good cheer—these 
are the dominant characteristics of the bedroom floors; to these 
must be added sumptuous parlors, reading and assembly rooms, re- 
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Touring on the Rhine. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Bonn, June ist, 1899.—‘‘ Having raced all over the Continent, set us 
rest here a while," I overheard a well-known New-Yorker say to his 
family as they were settling down for real comfort on the romantic 
terrace of the Grand Hotel Royal. Extending for a considerable dis- 
tance back of the hotelis a large well-kept park, with numerous ar- 
rangements for out-door sport, and crowded with guests of the hove. 
In front is the picturesque Hofgarten, or “ court park,’’ which slopes 
down tothe Rhine. To dine in the glass-covered restaurant facing this 
court park, with an ever-changing kaleidoscope on old Father Rhine 
below, is, indeed, worth a trip to Bonn. All that nature can possibly 
grant has been adopted by clever man, and accordingly the Grand 
Hotel Royal enjoys an incomparable reputation. Like its name it has 
a royal approach from the main boulevard, and ample space all around, 
for it stands in the most fashionable part of this university town. The 
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HOTEL ROYAL. 


interior represents cultured refinement and artistic taste. Pretty nooks 
in the wide halls ; airy and bright parlors, dining-rooms and reading- 
salons, with a full view on the well-kept court park and the grand 
river beyond, are sufficient to animate oursentimental mood and in- 
duce us tolinger here. Unlike most hotelsin pleasure resorts, this house 
bears the impress of cosmopolitan life in every de ment. There is 
a swift elevator, almost unnecessary in a house of four stories. The 
rooms are arranged on a sumptuous scale, large, cheerful, and with 
plenty of light. So perfect is the service, and so prompt its attention 
under the very circumspect manager, Mr. Kisenmenger, that in spite 
of plans and resolves we have concluded to prolong our stay. 

This university town dates back to pretty old times, wher knight 
and friar ruled over the Rhine. But a new era opened up about the 
middle of this century, increasing its importance, largely through 
the attendance at the university, and the social importance of its 
students, including the present Kaiser, whose frisky capers in the 
lobby of the Grand Hotel Royal has materially increased its popu- 
larity with European royalty and international society. It is but a 
few minutes from the station, and in a bee line with the landing stage. 
The restaurant is even more renowned for a high-class cuisine, entirely 
French, whose chef is justly famous for o—— comb’ ‘ons, for 
in a week’sstay the menu has undergone a daily change, auu wake or- 
increasing surprises. There are plain evidences all over the house of 
aristocratic refinement in its superior management, for I have never 
heard aloud word, or a vulgar expression, during my stay. Moreover, 
its low tariff compares most favorably even with the huge, but other- 
wise colorless, hotels of Saratoga and Newport. ‘‘ These Germans are 
born artists,” said a well known Philadelphia society lady to-day, ‘‘and 
their temper is so amiable, so sincere, that it is little wonder we come 
here with great expectations, and part with regret.”’ For the benefit 
of our readers contemplating “‘ a trip on the Rhine” let me say, on the 
strength of long experience, that you will do well to leave Cologne by 
rail and begin the journey by boat at Bonn. The schedule time this 
season for the pretty express boats which ply the Rhine is: Leave Bonn 
on the upward journey at 8.30, and 10.45 a. m., a very convenient hour for 
a start, and connect at Bingen, a couple of hours distant, with the ex- 
press for Heidelberg and Basle, arriving from Mainz down the Rhine at 
5.30 p. mM. in time for the fashionable table d’héte at the Grand Hotel 
Royal, in Bonn. The two hours’ ride from Cologne to Bonn by boat is 


plete with light and air; romantic nooks inthe marble halls, under 
picturesquely arranged electric lights, which resemble a fairy scene 
at night and enhance the beauty of ladies’ toilettes ; the convenience 
of swift elevators, which make all floors equally desirable, and the 
further inducement of a faultless service, such as the Nassauer Hof 
has been famous for nearly a century, will readily explain the magni- 
tude of this enterprise. It is here we shall find the cream of cosmo- 
politan society, for there are not a few wealthy foreigners who brinz 
their own stud, and, to meet this want, handsome stables have been 
erected in the extensive yard of the hotel. 

But one of the chief features in the innumerable advantages of 
this opulent house, on which Mr. Frederick Goetz, the owner, has 
spent several millions quasi as a monument to his name, is a thor- 
oughly equipped marble bathing-house, ‘with unsurpassed facilities 





full of interest, for it is here history opens her secret pages, and 
offers you new surprises in every direction, be it in excursions to t}, 
“ Drachenfels,” ‘*Saacher Lake,” “ Eifel,’ “the Moselle,” and man, 
similar resorts through the vine-clad valleys of the Rhine, dotted wit} 
pictu ue hamlets and a peasantry as quaint in manners as it ; 
original in dress. It is the Mecca of pleasure-seekers, the cradle 0; 
song, music and poetry, with a modest, quiet »opulation, ever happy 
to bid us welcome ; and wine—real wine, and ine wine at that. 
C. Frank Dewey. 


Life in Berlin. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Beruin, May 5th, 1899.—In the heart of the Kaiser's capital, where 
German life swirls and eddies in endless motion, immediately Opposit, 
the Central Station, I write these lines. From my balcony in th; 
Central Hotel (and almost each of its numerous windows leads ou: 
on to a romantic balcony) I hear martial music and see the Germa) 
soldiery as they march past at noon of every day in the year to reliey, 
the castle guard. This opulent house faces three principal thorough 
fares, and, with innumerable windows looking cut on all creation—t, 
borrow a Yankeeism—isone of the leading hotels in Berlin to-day. |; 
combines elegance with comfort, and accessibility with praiseworthi 
ness. The sumptuous parlors, grand lobbies, and transportation agen 
cies whose ramifications cover both continents, the unique ** American 
bar,” combining medizeval quaintness with modern extravagance, t: 
say nothing of its mysteriousconcoctions covering avariety of resuscita 
ting ‘‘ appetizers,’ and, above all, the latest arrangements of light and 
heat in each of its 500 rooms, all lofty and airy, have raised its reputa 
tation far above many of its neighbors, and equal to the best in Ger 
many. 

Yet its chief feature is the culinary d-partment. Here we find 2 
veritable laboratory, where the famous chef works his spells of heat 
and cold, and originates marvels in epicurean feasts. From a deftly 
fried smelt to the lump of a roasted joint—everything borders on per 
fection. The chef himself isa part of German history. for it was he 
who used to prepare the table of the late Emperor William L., which 
excited the admiration of visiting royalties and notabilities: and al 
though his service is no longer in repel halle he continues still to pre 
pare a royal feast for the numerous gourmets of the Central Hotel, 
as in truth he should, for none but the best public from near and afai 
come here to dine, here to sample the excellent and always reliable 
quality of a long and carefully prepared list of choice wines which are 
stored in its vast cellars. There are probably few similar houses on this 
Continent commanding equal supplies of food and drink. The most 
choice meats, as well as the finest flavored butter, are purchased daily, 
and large quantities of select vegetables are as frequently received from 
near and far, for if the chef cannot procure the precise delicate aspar- 
agus he wants, at home, he poorer y sends to France for it. The ar- 
rangement of his menu is a study in itself, and is frequently copied 
abroad. A walk through the chain of kitchens, coolers, vast storage 
rooms, and extensive wine cellars, like so many subterranean passajres, 
where several hundred kinds and qualities are carefully labeled and 
numbered—is a lesson in discipline and masterly administration. The 
grand dining-hall reminds us of baronial days, when air and light were 
the first conditions of a good meal. 

But aside from these epicurean parlors, there is also a fine res- 
taurant @ lacarte, the tariff of which is fully fifty per cent. less than at 
any simil ir institution in New York ; aud, again, thee is the so-called 
Heidelberger, typical of South German life and custom, with home 
made meals and real Bavarian imugs of beer, s-rved in rooms indica- 
tive of Bavarian Gemiithlichkeit, where a substantial meal of s+veral 
courses can be had for halfadollar. For the benefit of our lady readers 
and gentlemen as well, let me say that in many years of life spens on 
this side I have seldom found a laundry at all comparable with the one 
of this hotel, the machinery and general appoint:e tsof which will 
favorably compare with the best ia New York. The general manager 
Mr. Fritz Otto, is a broad-minded and liberal gentleman, with a very 
practical turn, who has evolved a most commendable system, which, 
together with the assistance of able and experienced chiefs in the 
several departments, foremost among these, Director Winter, gov- 
erns this vast house without a friction. American and En lish trav- 
elers, many of whom prefer this house, are favored with particular 
attention by the management. For the benefit of our many readers 
and those certain to visit Berlin this season and next, let m3 say that 
the tariff of the Central Hotel is fully forty per cent. less than in sim- 
ilar hotels in America. Visitors to this hotel enjoy certain privileges 
in the famous “ Wintergarten’’ not granted to the general public. 
The garden, with a seating capacity of several thousands, is situated 
in the grand court of the Central Hotel. The building occupies a vast 
square. There are daily performances of noted celebrities, including 
stars well known throughout America, Refreshments of every descrip- 
tion are served during these performances, and the happy temper 
which animates the bizarre crowd tends to make an evening at the 
‘** Wintergarten ” one of the attractions in Berlin. 


C. Frank Dewey. 


etc., and their usefulness in this respect is proved without a doubt. In 
any case, these baths produce at least the same effect as a poultice 
applied to the entire surface of the body. A particular feature, it may 
also be mentioned, are the Moor-baths (mud-baths). But the physio- 
logical action of these baths is merely hypothetical. For we have to 
take into consideration the effects of temperature, density, pressure 
on the periphery of the body produced by the specific gravity of the 
Moor and of the acids which it contains, especially of the formio acid, 
etc. The large number of diseases in which benefit is derived, and 
which has been briefly mentioned above, correspond with the host of 
healing agents and methods of treatment carried out at this bathing 
establishment, and justify the great reputation of this health-resort, 
where, after severe illness, thousands of patients have found recovery 
and cure, and thereby have obtained vigor and strength, enabling them 
to start afresh the hard and toilsome 








THE NASSAUER HOF, 


for patients seeking divers cures in this health-producing spa. The 
waters of the Sool-springs, which lead direct into the bath-house and 
connect with the hotel by warm passages, are used for warm and cold 
baths. By adding graduated brine or mother-lye the percentage of 
saline constituents is varied to suit the case. Competent attendants 
have the case under control. To prevent an escape of the large 
amount of earbonic acid contained in the waters the baths are heated 
indirectly. Thesteam, having given up its heat to the brine, condenses 
and flows off externally. This particular bath, as all those who have 
tried its beneficent results know, stimulates the sensitive nerve-endings 
in the skin by means of the powerful carbonic acid, produces a pecul- 
iar pricking sensation, and certainly raises the blood-pressure in the 
arterial system. Then there are the Thermal-baths, which undoubt- 
edly exert a still greater stimulant action on the skin, superficial ves- 
sels and nerves, and, reflexly, on the internal organs. The powerful 
effect of these baths quickly manifests itself by bodily lassitude. The 
best results, Iam told, have been obtained with these so-called Ther- 
mal-baths in a large number of cases of rheumatism, gout, sciatica, 


battle of life. Besides these, Mr. Goetz 
has also made extensive provisions for a 
cold-water cure, supplied with all mod- 
ern appliances, and of the most approved 
pattern and style. Indeed, he has put 
out his money with a lavish hand, and 
as the old registers bear the names of 
royalty and aristocracy, and, moreover, 
as the old Nassauer Hof has ever been a 
yendezvous for English and American 
social stars, he has good reason to ex- 
pect a continuance of their favor in 
these palatial quarters. As an addition 
to this sumptuous house may be added 
the picturesque chateau known as Ora- 
nien Iotel,situated in the park,and more 
adaptable for small families and inva- 
lids, preferring absolute quiet and entire 
privacy. Its surroundings exhalc the 
fragrance of the Kurgarden, as its in- 
terior invites to comfort and rest. This 
house is also the property of Mr. Goetz, 
who directs both with a just and liberal 
spirit, which is the chief ornament in 
his well-earned reputation. 

Thus water and air, fores. and hill, 
are the very elements which lead to the 
recovery and invigoration of suffering 
mankind at the present day, liviug as 
we do in the age of steam, technical in- 
ventions, and nervous excitement. The 
close pursu:t of labor which the mate- 
rialism of our time has called forth, the 
restless hurrying and pushing promoted by our highly developed means 
of communication, the noisy industrial activity, with its attendant evils 
the bustling political life—all these factors consume our vital powers 
and wear out our nerves before their time. For every one the hour 
arrives when nature inexorably calls “* Halt,’”’ and bids us seek tlie 
health-giving treasures which may be found at this spa. Theref«: 
doubly welcome is the Nassauer Hof, where the weary and suffe"' 
patient may find a second ‘‘home.’’ Wiesbaden itself combines 1“!)) 
rare virtues, such as a great store of health-giving springs, a situa‘: 
like another paradise, quiet romantic nooks, the care of a paterne! 
government and municipality, up-to-date comforts, together wi! 
cheerful sociability, a lively international intercourse, and Germ» 
cheapness; and it is not a mean advantage to have at all times pre 
served the character of a genuine watering-place. Theref: 
*sculapius's friendly daughter continue to hold her protectin: } 
over these wells, from whose depths there ever arise, with 


youth, the golden words, *‘ In balneis salus.** C. Franx 


(For Wall Street Article See Page 4° 
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THE BRIDCEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO. 








Colorado 
California 











Two books, beautifully illus- 
trated, and written to give 
entertainingly a pen-picture | 
of these delightful countries, 
have just been published. 
You may have either or both 









HIGHEST GRADE \ 


Everything for the Golfer without charge by asking 
Illustrated catalogue P. S. Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
containing “The Rules of C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 






Golf” and “Elementary Instruc- 
tion,” mailed upon application, 
























- LONDON (ENCLAND). 


THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 








YORK: 3/3 - 51S BROADWAY 442 300 W. 59% ST. 
SONY (VER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS C2, 08 WASHINGTON &E 
ACELPMIAL (028 CHESTNUT 3ST, 

YN: FREO'K LOFSER & CO. 


Advertise in ——W.—_ 
7 x LESLIE’S WEEKLY. | 
_ONG BEACH HOTEL AND COTTAGES, Long Beach, L. 1. 

















% ‘THE season of 1899 will open early in 
a . . , June, under entirely new and im 
proved conditions. Hotel repainted 
and furnished. New SANITARY PLUMB 
ING THROUGHOUT. Grand boulevard 
completed to main land, enabling 
guests to drive or bicycle from any 
ry part of Brooklyn and Long Island di 
rect to hotel. Ample wheel and liv 
ery accommodations. Most delightful 
situation on the Atlantic Coast: tende 
grees cooler than any other seaside 
resort; finest beach in the world, surf 
and still-water bathing, boating, sail 
ing and fishing unsurpassed ;tennis 
court, golf links, bowling alleys, gen 
tlemen's cafe and billiard-room, also 
ladies’ pool-room and a first-class 
kindergarten in charge of expert 
| > teachers.- Music a special feature. 
7 .. Special inducements to bachelors by 
the month. Unexcelled KR. R. service. 


For particulars address A, E, DICK, Lessee and Prop. New York Office, to July Ist, 12 West 23d St 
A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


Say HE CLUB ~ 
I COCKTAILS 


Sec = : Sp 
MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN. 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 

ions the one which is aged must be the 
better. 
> Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
fd any sweetening—dry and delicious. 
» . For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. §. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


“Py G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Props., 


39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 


GOLD MINING STOCKS 


Our advice on GOULD stock has made for many of our clients about 


100/ profit a month 


since we started to urge its purchase a few months ago. Note the fol- 
lowing absolute quotations from our Weekly Market Letters and Daily 
Reviews : 
From our Weekly Market Letter of April 15th, on which day Gould closed at 
s: “‘Gould is one of the few stocks showing a fair advance over last week’s quota- 
tions. We have frequently mentioned this share in our Daily Reviews in the local news- 
papers, always advising its purchasé at considerably lower prices than the present, but 
we still look upon it with decided favor. The Company’s patented property on Raven 
Hill is splendidly located and is, we believe, destined to join the great shippers of the 
camp,” 
From our Weekly Market Letter of April 29th, on which day Gould closed at 
s: “Gould, which has advanced about 100 per cent. since we started to advise its 
purchase a few months ago, continues very strong and will, we beliéve, go higher 
immediately.” 
From our Daily Review of March 7th, on which day Gould closed at 83/ bid, 
gasked: ‘* Gould continues very strong and should go higher.” 
From our Daily Review of March 21st, on which day Gould closed at 93¢ bid, 
loasked: ‘* Gould remains strong and we still look upon it as an excellent purchase.” 
From our Daily Review of April 17th, on which day Gould closed at 13 bid, 13% 
asked, in referring to Gould we stated: ‘‘ We believe it will go still higher.” 
From our Daily Review of April roth, on which day Gould closed at 14%, in re- 
ferring to Gould we stated: ‘‘ We still think this stock will sell higher.” 
From our Daily Review of May ist: ‘‘ The advance which we have predicted for 
Gould continues, that stock selling to-day up to 17% with that bid for more at the close, 
and we still predict higker prices for it in the immediate future.” 
: From our Daily Review of May 3d: ‘‘Gould is extremely active, opening at 184% 
(slightly under yesterday's close) and declining quickly to 17%, from which it advanced 
Without a break to 20, where the final sale was made; over 60,000 shares sold, 27,000 
Shares of the stock going at the top price; this was a particularly material advance con- 


on the general decline of the market, but we anticipate even higher prices on this 
Share,” 
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From our Daily Review of May 4th, on which day Gould closed at 23, in re- 
tring Gould we stated: ‘‘ We have persistently urged the purchase of this stock 
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Absolute Security 





Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


Must Bear Signature of Autti , 


k 





Very small and as eacy 


to take as sugar. 





SEE 
GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 
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ER 
PILLS. 
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FINANCIAL. 
‘ i 
Combinations of good 


Industrial = | Combine f good 
_ p industrial enterprises 
Gonsolidations | organized and incor- 


porated under the 


Organized laws of any State, 
and underwriting of 

and first-class industrial 

U : and other corporation 
nderwritten securities arranged by 


11B d 
Financial and Corporation Lawyer 


TRAVEL VIA THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


RAILROAD 


Between 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
and 
BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS 
AND THE WEST 


c ARTERS FOR HEADACHE. 

FOR DIZZINESS. 
FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
FOR TORPID LIVER. 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 
FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 


GENUINE wust nave NATURE, 
25 Cents | Purely Vegetable, fered. 





SEE 
GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 





™ Co. 


RED PAPER.” 
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Are you 
Interested 


| C lif r ? ; 

N Galllornia : 

See for yourself if all that is claimed ; 

for its climate and opportunities ; 
4 
; 


is true. 

The Santa Fe Route will make 

very low round-trip rates in late 
June and early July, on such liberal 
conditions that you may see not 

only California but any other portion 
of the great west. 

24 to 36 hours shorter to Los Angeles 
than any other route. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 





AND SAVE MONEY 


In the cost of your ticket 
LOWEST FARES’ BEST SERVICE 





No Treacherous Cement 


When you want to Is used to hold the Dunlop 
take it off the rim 
yeu will need 


Detachable Tire tothe rim 
—it is held on by its own in- 
flation, and nothing can move 
it when you want it to stay 
there. No tearing off of valve- 
stem—no chafing against the 
rim—none of the evils that 
are the result of cementing a 
tire to its rim, is to be found 
in the Dunlop. 

It is supplied on 100 dif- 





No other tools than 
these. 


our booklet can be had of every dealer, or of us. 
THE AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE COMPANY, 


Belleville, N. J. Chicago, Tl. 











ferent makes of bicycles, and | 
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CHICAGO. 3 
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address 





FOR 





nes ing at about 7 cents, and although in consequence many of our clients 


have ex wrofits we advise them to hold for even higher prices.” 





LEARN HOW TO DRAW AT HOME 


There being.a great demand for artists for magazine and newspaper illustration, also for comic art and 
caricature, we are FORMING A CLASS in PeNn-aNn-INK and wash-drawing, giving each student a personal 
three-months’ course of instruction BY MAIL. We have engaged MR. GRANT E. HAMILTON, art 
editor of ** JUDGE,” and MR. E. ZIMMERMANN (‘Zim’), associate artist, to personally give 
opinions, criticise drawing, furnish information, best methods, best materials to be used, and how to proceed 
with the work; also how to make the work remunerative to the artist. - For further particulars, terms, etc., 


PERRY PEACOCK, Manager School of Art Criticism, 
110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


mn SweET SLUMBER 


THE 


LITTLE ONES 


—-CATHARTIC 


THE ONLY SAFE LAXATIVE FOR CHILDREN 








Waltham 
Watches. 


Everyone awheel or afoot 

















should carry a Waltham 
Watch—the most accurate 
machine for keeping time 
it is possible to make. 


‘¢The Perfected American Watch,”’ 


an illustrated book of interesting in- 
formation about Watches, sent free on 


request. 





American Waltham Watch Company 


Waltham, Mass. 





Thousand Island House. 























commonwealths that the Old Dom 








‘““l NAME THEE JEFFERSON.”—THE LAUNCHING OF THE LATEST OLD DOMINION LINER, AT CHESTER, PA 


The Launching of the Old Dominion Liner « Jefferson.”’ 


lt was a happy thought and a beautiful sentiment which prompted the naming of the two new steamships of the 
Old Domiuion Line, the ** Hamilton” and thé “ Jefferson,’ the former in compliment to the Em ' 
latter for the one which has been rooney referred to as the Mother State of Presidents. It is between these two 
nion Steamship Company is the great and only commercial link by way of the sea 
A large party of distinguished people went in special cars from New York to Chester, Pennsylvania, recently to wit 
ness the launching of the “ Jefferson,” which was christened by Miss Florence Dudley Guillaudeu, the daughter of the 
president of the line. The “ Hamilton” and “ Jefferson” are exact counterparts and differ but little from the other 
two of the quartette of express steamers which perform the daily service of the Old Dominion between New \ 
Old Point Comfort, and Norfolk. They are perfect types of coast steamships. constructed of steel, very fast. and 
superbly equipped and furnished. 











PROBABLY no spot on earth yet discovered by civiliza- 
tion is so peculiarly beautiful as the Thousand Islands in 
the famed river St. Lawrence. Of this section there is 
no disputing the fact that the most beautiful, restful, and 
interesting is that immediately around Alexandria Bay, 
and which acknowledges the Thousand Island House as 




































its centre. 

Within sight are islands too numerous to mention in 
detail, but among which are found many of the hand 
somest summer homes in the country, such as George H. 
Pullman’s, of Chicago; Mr. Browning's, of New York; 
Mr. Rafferty’s, of Pittsburg ; Mr. Boldt’s, of New York, 
and many others. 

The Thousand Island House was built by its present 
proprietor, Colonel O. G. Staples, in 1875, who conducted 
it for ten years, and then sold it to a stock company. 

After fifteen years’ absence Colonel Staples re-pur- 
chased it and immediately began improvements which 
have made it one of the very finest resort hotels in the 
country. 

Modern plumbing, new buildings, and one of the larg- 
est and best electric plants in New York are some of the 
improvements made. 





The outside illumination of this immense building was 

not equaled by the electric illuminations at the world’s 
i fair of 1893, at Chicago, while the interior is beautifully 
: and brilliantly illuminated and decorated. 

It is rarely that any hotel reaches such wide popular- 
ity, but it is fully deserved, for the employés are thor- 
oughly competent, always courteous, and the table the 
very best to be obtained. 

The fishing and boating are excellent, the climate cool 
and delightful, and being so easy of access by the New 








ire State and the 















York Central Railroad, it is the ideal place for a sum- 
mer’s outing. 


THE THOUSAND ISLAND HOUSE ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. 
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All objections you may 
have to pipe smoking will 
vanish after you have once 
tried a pound of 


le 





mixture 


HER CONUNDRUM. 

** WHAT animal,” asked Edith, ‘“‘ always has 
a comb but never combs its hair ?” 

‘** A bee,” guessed Davie. 

‘** No-0-0-0 ; a rooster.”—Judge. 

AN EMERGENCY. 

Mrs. SLEEPER—‘ Henry, if you do not arise 
and kill that mosquito he will keep me awake 
all night with his singing.” 

Mr, Sleeper—‘‘ Yes, and if I do Tl awaken 
the baby, who'll keep me awake all night with 
his singing.” —Judge. 


| 


| Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. 


found strictly as represented, and warranted. 


spirits, good health 
the Original Angostura Bitters, intelligently used. 
Test it. 


TIFRICE for the TEET 


SEcuRE a sound mind and sound digestion by using 


Every piano bought of Sohmer & Co. will be 


Pure blood, bright eyes, bounding step, high 
synonymous with Abbott's, 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN 
‘H. 25 cents a jar. 


— 
Consuit THE Map 








A Centlemais Smoke 


Top notch quality. Noth- 
ing better at any price. It 
always satisfies! Itis econ- 
omy to try it. 


A \iberal sampile— enough for 
a proper trial of Yale Mixture - 
will be mailed prepaid anywhere 
for 25 cts. Send postage stamps. 

















Buy me for one or two weeks. 
If you like me tell your friends. 
If you don’t lik 


e me tell ME. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow's Soora 
inc Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrha@a 


THERE is no better dinner wine than Cook's Im- 





perial Extra Dry Champagne. It helps digest your 
food. 





Marburg =. The American Tobsecco Co., 


NOT ENOUGH OF A KIND. 





wocessor, Baltimore, Md. 















plo you WILL FIND THAT THe, 


Diver a iio Grawie 
RESCHES ALL THE GREAT RESORTS 


COLO} PAPI 
pur 


ORLD 








DoroTHY had been asked how she liked the 


for trimmings. ‘‘ For my part,” replied the 
little girl candidly, ‘I prefer a color that 
doesn’t have to be pieced out so much.” —Judge. 


| COSTLY CONVERSATION, 


NEW ARRIVAL—** How much fer 
lodgin’, pard ¢” 


a night’s 


Klondike hotel-keeper—** Six dollars and a 
half. One dollar, please.” 

New arrival— One dollar?) What fer 7” 

Hotel-keeper—* Fer askin’ how much it ’d 
be."—Judge. 


A DREAM, 





WHAT a glorious thought ! 














UOUS PERFORMANCE 
Yow are looking tor The chap way be knocked off yout show 


Now just simply suppose 
The unhappy onion 





wy 
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** MONEY to Patent good IDEAS may be secured 
through our aid.’’"— The Patent Record, Baltimore, Md. 





Were crossed with the rose. 





Ea Judye, 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


*UncLe THomMas—‘'I like ter git up early. 


Then I can git my work done "fore night an’ be 





CURED while 
You Sleep. 


If you are dissatisfied r 
with your situation, your sal- 
ary, your chances of complete 
success, write to The International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the-cours 2s of Mechanical or Elec- 
trical Engineering, Architecture, or any of 
the Civil Engineering Courses are 
soon qualified for salaried draft- 
ing room positions. Write 
for pamphlets. 


able ter go ter bed early.” 
Johnny 

early fer (” 
Unele Thomas - 


-** Wot yer want ter go ter bed 


‘*Why, so’s IT ean git up 
early. You know migbty little ’bout the true 
philosophy of life.”—Judge. 


STREAMS, 


appearance of her uncle’s new house, which is | 
painted a light green, with three darker shades | 











An Excellent Combination. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup oF Fias, manufactured by the 
CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 


medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakening 
or irritating them, make it the ideal 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP_CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. ¥. 


For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle. 


Some of the most famous 
Amateur Photographers in 


1 the world use the Goerz 
| Double Anastigmat Lens, 
and it haslong been the main- 
stay of LeadingProfessionals. 
It has Frat depth of focus, 
unequalled covering power, 

and beautiful definition. 
With a “‘Goerz’’ you can do the very finest 
work, Your camera shouid be equipped 








Strictur 
Dr. Carter’s GRAN-SOLVENT will dislodge, 
digest and forever remove Urethral STRICTURE 
inisdays. Cures Weakness. Valuabletreatise free. 
ST. JAMES ASS'N, Dept. 135, Bond Hill, Ohio. 


8,000 cured in 
one year. 











The International ‘* Is the air damp here ?” 


—Judge. 





‘* Well, pretty heavy; a strong wind blowing 
through a wire-screen looks like a porcupine.’ 


with one. For sale by all dealers,or write to 


C. P. Goer3, 
52 E. Union Sq., Hew Work. 


ead Offices: BERLIN-FRIEDENAU. 





Judge will aid a sullen Liver. If you don’t believe it, keep your money—and keep your sullen liver. 





Wall Street—‘: Discriminate!”’ 


SomE alarm has been occasioned by the statements, not in 
the sensational press, but in the subdued and conservative finan- 
cial journals, that $3,500,000,000 of trust shares connected with 
industrial enterprises have been put upon the market in the past 
fourteen months—an aggregate equal in amount to one-fourth of 
all the railroad shares and bonds in existence. These industrial 
shares have not all been put upon the market for sale. A great 
nany of them have been taken by the owners of the properties 
absorbed, and are held for investment purposes, If a man, for 
instance, sells his mill or factory to the promoters of a trust in 
his particular industry, he receives either cash in full for its 
value, or cash and stock, or stock alone. As a rule, he accepts 
both cash and stock, and we know of several enterprises in 
which the mill-owners were glad to receive the stock and were 
entirely willing to use their own cash to buy more, knowing its 
investment value and its earning power and possibilities. 

This we say not in defense of any of the overstocked indus- 
trials, but because it should be said to relieve the fears of those 
who are greatly disquieted by careless misrepresentation of the 
real facts. With prosperous conditions in manufacturing cir- 
cles, with fairly good crops, and with no foreign complications 
to require extraordinary expenditures by our government, 
nearly all American industrial enterprises should be profitably 
conducted, and the preferred stocks of many of those which have 
heen offered to the public should afford excellent investments, 
with a much better rate of interest than investments with the 
same risk in the railroad stocks and bond market now yield. It 
should not be forgotten that one of the most profitable and well- 
established investments, one much sought after by conservative 
financiers, is an industrial, the Standard Oil, the stock of which 
has constantly appreciated until it now is one of the highest- 
priced on the list. Those who bought this stock at par and on a 
rising scale, and who can now sell it at from $470 to $500 per 
Share, have no reason to complain of their investment in an in- 
dustrial enterprise. If all the industrials are conducted with 
the same care and conservative management as the Standard 
Oil has been, their subscribers will have reason to rejoice as 
they count their profits. Some industrials are to be avoided. 
So are some railroad stocks. The ability to discriminate is the 
secret of success. 


x G ,” Baltimore, Maryland: I know nothing good about the parties. 
d W.,” Baltimore: International Paper common and Union Ba 
common ought both to bring the prices you mention. Their friends 
are very confident in their su rt. 


Novelty,” ‘ ’ ; 
investument’” Philadelphia: The properties are speculative, not for 


** Reader,” Augusta, Georgia: American Tin Plate is strongly held. 
Think you will come out with a profit, if ree hold. 

“C.,” Patchogue, Long Island: Republic Iron and Steel preferred 
around 60 ought to yield a profit, if not held too long. 

‘Investor,’ Dover, New Hampshire: I do not recommend the 
stock, but would not sacrifice it at present. 

*“R.,"" Deep River, Connecticut: Henry Clews & Co. (2) Not for 
permanent investment, though many believe it will advance. 

** Reader,’ Burlington, Vermont: There is a prospect before fall of 
escaping a loss and getting out whole, and, all things considered, you 
ought to make a profit, if you manage with care, 

**W.,’’? St. Louis, Missouri: I would not sell if you have absolute 
confidence in the company. (2) Think well of all the stocks you men- 
tion, especially the preferred. Some are better than others. 

“N.,” New York: The Southern Pacific Railway is enormously 
over-capitalized, and is selling at twice the price of a yearago. Itis 
not a dividend-payer and, in the judgment of many, it never will be. 

““W.,°? Lebanon, Pennsylvania: The — of Pennsylvania looks 
low as compared with Central. I would prefer to have the latter. 
Both, in my judgment, will sell lower before the presidential election. 

“B.,” Dewey, Idaho: Any of the four stocks mentioned, if bought 
outright and held, ought to bring a profit. I would not buy excepting 
on reactions. Some will sell lower, (2) It is not listed and is specu- 
lative. 

“*Z.,” Portland, Oregon: Think well of Oregon Railroad and Navi- 
gation preferred at the price mentioned, but it is not gilt-edged. Prefer 
the four-per-cent. bonds of the company. (2) Watson & Gibson, 55 
Broadway, New York. 

“J.T. D.,” Milwaukee: I cannot recommend the party and do not 
believe in his scheme of dividing profits with customers. (2) The new 
trading machine of Huston & Muhlmann is a revamping of an old idea. 
I take no stock in it at all. 

*“ W.,”? Louisville, Kentucky: Do not advise the stock for invest- 
ment at prevailing prices. Brooklyn Rapid Transit has had a very 
substantial rise for a non-dividend-payer. (2) Federal Steel preferred 
at 80 will yield a profit, if not held too long. 

* Inquirer,” Canandaigua, New York : Chicago and Great Western 
common has had a heavy rise. You can probably sell without loss be- 
fore December, . If the stock drops, you can even up at a lower figure, 
selling at the first opportunity which will avoid a loss. 

*'Penna,” Philadelphia: I would not buy anything, especially any 
industrial, on such a slender margin. The friends of American Tin 
Plate have been promising a rise in the stock for more than two 
few ng On its earnings, there seems to be reason why it should sell 
1igher. 

“CO. A.,” New York : I know of no safer investment than Northwest- 
ern re. You are lucky if you bought it at 167%. National 
Steel common should be strong if the iron market maintains its ad- 
vance, but I do not believe in it for a long pull. (2) I cannot recom- 
mend the parties. 

**Dan,’’ Boston: There are several Bay State gas stocks and there 
is no such difference in the price in the corresponding shares as your 
letter would seem to indicate. As a speculation, the shares have value. 
Possible combinations may lead to a quick and heavy advance, but 
only the insiders can have knowledge of such action. 

“R.,” Springfield, Illinois: A. N. Brady, who represents the Peo- 
ple’s Gas interests, strongly commends the stock for investment. I 
think the high price you mention will be reached again. (2) Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire has been advanced on the reports of its splendid 
earnings. Its friends believe that the common will sell at 70. 

‘* Minor,” Chicago: The reduction in the sleeping-car rates between 
Chicago and the Pacific coast, in order to meet the cut made by the 
Great Northern, will reduce the earnings of the Pullman, but will not 
reduce the latter's dividends. I would keep the stock. (2) I would 
not sell my Norfolk and Western preferred. It is on a four-per-cent. 
basis, and its friends say should sell at 70. 

‘“*E.,”” Lyndon, Vermont: No dividend wasdeclared on Rubber com- 
mon, though the report at the recent meeting showed earnings of a 
little over three per cent. The future of the property is promising, 





but there is great disappointment over the failure to declare a dividend 
onthe common. If you have a profit I would take it. You can, no 
doubt, repurchase on a decline. (2) Cannot advise you. 

** R.,”’ Kansas City: Under the plan of the reorganization commit- 
tee as published, the bond-holders of the Kansas City, Pittsburg and 
Gulf will receive for each $1,000 five-per-cent. bond a new four-per 
cent. bond for $700 and $300 in four-per-cent. preferred stock. An 
assessment of ten dollars per share is to be levied on the common 
stock, for which assessment the stockholder will receive four-per-cent. 
preferred stock to the amount of the assessment he pays. 

“C.,”? Haverhill, Massachusetts: C. B, and Q. ought to be worth its 
selling price. Ido not care to predict the possibilities of a few weeks. 
(2) Do not advise in reference to speculation in grain. (3) Stocks will 
decline until the liquidation is complete, though whenever a short in- 
terest develops, prices will temporarily advance. I look for a fluctuat- 
ing market for the present. A bull movement may come with reassur- 
ing crop reports late in the summer. The weather will therefore have 
a great deal to do with the market. 

*'W.,”’ Patchogue, Long Island : I would not call American Malting 
Company preferred a first-class investment. It is an industrial, run 

a close corporation. (2) Norfolk and Western has good prospects. 
You ought to come out more than even, if you can hold. (3) American 
District Telegraph only needs the guiding hand of astrong leader to 
put itup. (4) I think wellof the M. K. and T. second G. fours, 1990, 
around 65. (5) On its earning capacity, power, and prospects, I still 
believe that St. Louis and San Francisco second preferred should sell 
higher as compared, for instance, with Atchison preferred. (6) I have 
no connection with any firm of brokers. 

“ Flyer,’ Mobile, Alabama: Any of the leading coal stocks at pre- 
pp af New York Central, Illinois Central, and the Baltimore 
and Ohio issues will return a profit if the market gets no serious set- 
back. Among the best of the coal roads are Delaware and Hudson 
Delaware and Lackawanna, and New Jersey Central. New York. 
Ontario and Western is an excellent speculative coal stock. (2) Man- 
hattan Elevated ought to sell higher. (3) St. Louis and San Francisco 
second preferred is on a four-per-cent, basis, and sells at less than 40. 
It ought to sell as high as Atchison preferred. (4) Among the cheaper 
stocks which will advance with an advancing market are St. Louis and 
San Francisco common, Kansas and Texas, and North American. 

“L.,” Plattsburg, New York: The Delaware and Hudson Com- 
pany, at its recent meeting, adopted a plan for the establishment of a 
sinking fund, for the gradual retirement of the stocks and bonds of 
the company. This is a very prudent measure. The interests of the 
stockholders are evidently being conserved. I think your investment 
isa good one. (2) Among the cheaper stocks on the market, Mexican 
Central is recommended by a& great many persons, although I have 
not believed in any of the Mexican railroads. Busini ss conditions in 
that country, however, are muck more settled than they have been, 
and the earnings of the Mexican Central are largely increasing On 
reactions, I think well of St. Paul, Norfolk and Western preferred, and 
Union Pacific. Not for a long term, however. I cannot advise the 
purchase of Tennessee Coal and Iron at the price mentioned, and am 
inclined to believe that most of the iron and steel properties are selling 
at a stiff price. 

“G.,” St. Paul: The postponement of the dividend on the National 
Biscuit common no doubt accounts for the decline of that stock, which 
was advanced sharply a short time ago on its dividend prospects. The 
preferred stocks of the industrials are always the safer for invest- 
ment, The common stocks represent water and are purely specula- 
tive. (2) There is talk of an increase of the dividend on the New York 
Central. (3) I would not subscribe. The subscribers to the new Re- 
public Steel and the Kentucky distilleries wish they hadn't sub- 
scribed, as outsiders can buy the subscriptions at less than par, and 
Amalgamated Copper, about which so much is heard and which was 
over-subscribed several times, barely brought par when the subscrip- 
tions were awarded. (4) Hold your St. Louis and San Francisco sec- 
ond preferred. It should be worth at least fifty, if existing conditions 
continue would sell the International Silver and be satisfied with my 


profit. JASPER, 





















A FAMILIAR FEELING, 


KNOCKED-OUT PUGILIST (faintly)—‘* Wuz me wife in de gallery ? Are yer sure ?” 
BoTTLE-HOLD=R—‘‘ Yes ; why ?” 
KNocKkep-out PuGiList—‘ Are yer sure dat it wuzn’t her dat wuz in de ring wid me ?” 





Established i823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CoO., 


Paltimore, Md. 
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We have yet to hear of a rider of the COLUMBIA BEVEL-GEAR 
CHAINLESS who would wilingly give it up for any other wheel. 





less. 


Direct testimony is always better 
than hearsay 


person who has never ridden one, 
or is in any way connected with 


make them. 





are to be met in every city, in almost every town of the United States- 


so popular has the machine become in the short space of 
a half. 


machine. 
own. 
levels, 


Chain Wheels. 











The Improved 


BOSTON 


It has a longer life. 


A/V h/ 


gO 


evidence. If you 
desire to know about Bevel-Gear 
Chainless bicycles, do not ask a 


a manufacturer who does not 
Inquire of riders of 
the Columbia Bevel-Gear Chain- 
There are thousands of them throughout the country. They 


a year and 
> are reasons for this. The chainless is easier to take 
care of than the chain wheel. 
power applied to the pedals is made effective. 
over chain-driven wheels is apparent the moment you mount the 
The Chainless seems to possess an activity and life of its 

notice it in starting, stopping, back-pedaling, riding on 
and especially in ascending grades. 


COLUMBIA CHAINLESS BICYCLES, $60 to $75. 


Columbias, Hartfords and Vedettes. 


Every ounce of 
This last advantage 


$25 to $50. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Swiftest, Strongest 








Tonical and Restorative. 


HUNTER 





WINTER 


Bait moRERYE 


NHL aWAWANS SO 
BALtimore 





Baltimore 
Rye. 


RICH, PURE FLAVOR. 








it 











| ANTERN s SLIDES of the WAR 
WITH S 
cement use of Bw heany appear ing in 
LESLIE'S WEEK 
Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 
Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and | 


Songs. Lecture Sets with Descri riptive E Readings. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU 


WILLIAM H,. RAU 
1324 Chestnut St.. 


— 


Philadelphia. | | 


The Merit 



















of absolute PURITY, 
fne BOUQUET and 
moderate PRICE has 
brought 


i 

i | f 

a: 
Great 
Western i 


to the first place in 
American Champagnes 
and enabled it to dis- 
eee the high-priced 
oreign wines in many 
homes, clubs and cafés. 


‘The vintage offered this 
+ geason is especially dry 


and pleasing. : 
Pleasant Valley 
1 Wine Co., 


*~8Gl_EXTRA ‘Say GS SOLE MAKERS, 


a ma! Rheims, - N. Y. 
pu nsf t 
j > SOLD BY 


@. B. KIRK & CO. N.Y. 
8.6. PIERCE CO., Boston. 











Shirt Waists. 


White Linen, Piqué, Lawn and Silk 
Fancy Waists. 
Lace and Embroidery trimmed. 


Silk Petticoats. 


Mohair, Dimity, and Pongee Skirts, 
Dressing Sacques, Kimma Wrapper 


Batiste Summer Corsets. 


Proadovay AK 19th ét 


NEW YORK. 


B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK. 


HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR. 
“THE DEIMEL LINEN MESH,” 


for 
MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN, 
NOW ON SALE, 















ey, 


EAGT RBANA) WINE COMPANY Soca, 


5 


<GoLD SEAL 


4 America’s 
i Leading 


CHAMPAGNE | 


“ Special Dry.” “ S| . 
For * 


American } 
People 


A Pure Wine Fermented ¢ 
| in the Bottle. 


se 4 More Gold Seal is sold than 
any other American 
hampagne, 
For sale by all leading 
Grocers and Wine 
erchants. 





Send for 
lilustrated Booklet /. 











GURBANA\ WINE CO-URBANA cha 
PO IT TS EY FS 
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LESLIE? S ; OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


| 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 


Saves Most and Lasts Longest 
emington 








A PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE RECORD 
OF THE CUBAN REBELLION, THE CAUSES 
THAT INVOLVED THE UNITED STATES, AND 
A COMPLETE NARRATIVE OF OUR CON- 
FLICT WITH SPAIN ON LAND AND SBA. 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


Sample Pair, Silk 50c, Cotton 25c. 
on receipt of price. 











Standard Typewriter 











Pierce Vapor 


Launches 
Safe, Simple 


Respect 


Prices 











COMPANY, 






COLLARS 
m CUFFS 


WEST TROY, 
N. Y. 





Stock 
14 to 22 Feet 








Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. Easy to 
THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” Operate ofr 
is stamped on every loop. Guaranteed in 
Sold Everywhere Every Costed in 


$160 and Upward 


BOX 19, RACINE, WISs. 
+ ++ ++ Sead for Catalogue 








brush and camera. 


Philippines and Hawaii, and chromatic 
medals, signals and insignia that represent 


Every Patriot Wants It! 
Every American Should Read It! 





Every Soldier Must Have It! 


Supplemented with Fullest Information Respecting Cuba, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines and Hawaii, their Commerce, Climate, 
Productions, History and People. 


Embellished with 1500 original illustrations, by the great war artists of Les: JE's 
WEEKLY, and pictures taken of actual scenes by its corps of correspondents and photog- 
raphers sent to the front for the purpose, including world-famous masters o! the 


Illuminated by a series of double-page colored war maps of Cuba, Porto Rico, the 


prints of flags and seals of all nations, 
all ranks of officers in the army and navy. 


Compiled and Written Directly from the Official Records at 
Washington, with the indorsement of the President, of the 
Secretary of War, and of the Commanding Officers of the 
Army and Navy. Agents please address: 


E, J. STANLEY, 


853 BROADWAY, 
New York CITY. 





A 24-Hour Train to Chicago Every Day—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 











Ranbler 


BICYCLES 



































PEOPLE WHO BUY 
























"HAS THE 
so / Sd At 
Rambler bicycles know they =// STRENGTH OF 1 
have received more for their 
investment than they could 


in any other way, in wheels, 


Two of 
These Trains 


























= PRICE ~s A O 
Leave St. Paul, Min- f These trains are ves SS 
neapolis and Duluth ey tibuled, carry Pull- AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
DAILY for man First-Class and Gormutty & Jerrery Mrc. Co. 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, Chicago. Boston, Washington. New 
er ini York. Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. 
Butte, eetene, ( 4 Through —. Cars, Buffalo. Cleveland. London, Eng. 
Missoula, and First and Second 
Spokane, Class Day Coaches. in _ aa 
Tacoma, Seattle, 


They run through hrc — 
a region of varied The ideal wheel for wo- 





and Portland. scenery, and reach : i 
One train leaves East- all important points TER tS the Stearns Cushion 
t ern terminals in the of the Northwest. Frame Bicycle. 


morning, the other in 


Send Six Cents for Cushion device takes up | || Low Cost 

















the evening, after ar VORSeaann® ve all vibration. Little jolting 

rival of Eastern and d Beatie A xo tle A simple and inexpensive 
} Southern connec- a — or jarring. n easy, gen e form of Life Insurance is- 
| tions. Se Peck, Sin. | motion even over rough sued by The Prudential 
| roads. is the participating 





| 


i ror ‘‘ The Wheel 
Pg 2 - fill alla “WHOLE LIFE POLICY” 


E. C. STEARNS & Co., It is profit-sharing; it fur- 
aclic : nishes absolute protection 
Syracuse, N. Y. at low cost; it contains 
many features which render 
it valuable and profitable 
to the policy-holder, while 
it guards his interests in 
every way possible, 
Write for descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request. 














THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 


sy, GREEN LAKE FROM WOODLAND PARK SEATTLE we npg On 7 THE PRUDENTIAL 
S—O—-H-M—-E-—-R Insurance Co. of America 


New York SOHMER BUILDING, 


i JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
- Warerooms - Fifth Ave.. cor, 22d St Home Office: NEWARK, N. 4. 









































1899—35th—1899 


Annual Statement 
OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life and Accident Insurance. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres't. 


Hartford, Conn., Junuary 1, 1899. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 

















ASSETS. 
Real Estate, . - ° - e 2,009,684.43 
Cash on hand and in Bank, - - 1,510,090.17 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate, 5,785,923.99 
Interest accrued but not due, - - 261,279 62 
Loans on collateral security, - - 1,182,327.64 
Loans on this Company’s Policies, - 1,175,489.24 


Deferred Life Premiums, - - : 324,697.95 
Prems. due and unreported on Life Policies, 251,120.97 


United States Bonds, - : - 14,000.00 
State, county, and municipal bonds, - 3.614,032.58 
Railroad stocks and bonds, - : 6.658, 373.37 
Bank stocks, - ° - : - - 1,066, 122.50 
Other stocks and bonds - - - 1,462,300.00 

Total Assets, $25,315,442.46 


















LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, 4 per cent., Life Department, $18,007,596.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Accident Dep't, 1,399,372.80 
Present value Installment Life Policies, 507,044.00 
Reserve for Claims resisted for Employers, 430,101.55 
Losses in process of adjustment, - 220,243.33 
Life Premiums paid in advance, - 35,267.68 
Special Reserve for unpaid taxes, rents, etc., 110,000.00 
Special Reserve, Liability Department, 100,000.00 
Reserve for anticipated change in rate of 

interest, - - . - - - 400.000 00 




















Total Liabilities, - - -  $21.209 625.36 
LEs!.1E'S Excess Security to Policy-holders, $4,105.817.10 
d photog- (ae. : a | ‘ y | . a Surplus to Stockholders, - — - - $3,105,817.10 
's of the ) al |i Lo Vee Vi iA A STATISTICS TO DATE. 
58 ; 55 aces pl : Lire DerpaRTMENT. 
Rico. the oo Life Insurance in force, - -  -  $97,352,821.00 
a New Life Insurance written in 1898, 16,087.651 00 
| nations, , ecce Insurance on installment plan at commuted value. 
navy. | 


Returned to Policy-holders in 1898, 1.382.008.95 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 14,632,369.52 


Accipent DeparTMENT. 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1898, 16.260 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, 324.250 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1898, $ 1.254.600.81 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 22,464,596 75 
Totals. 


Returned to Policy-holders in 1898, $ 2 636.609 76 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 36.996,956.27 


| ALL OTHER TALKING MACHINES USE 
CYLINDRICAL, UNSIGNED, DESTRUCTIBLE RECORDS 


Gram-o-phone records reproduce the actual sounds and tone qualities of the original while all 
other records only imitate. 


Ask your dealer to show you the new $18 Gram-0-phone 


ly and money refunded 
.ceipt of price. If not entirely satisfactory may be returned immediate 
Fat et oyster and bow readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS may purchase on the instalment plan address 


NATIONAL GRAM-0-PHONE COMPANY, 874 Broadway, New York 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO., San Francisco, Cal., Pacific Coast Agents 



































SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres't. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 

















ure it of the makers of the papers used in 














PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 






Desiring paper of superior excellence and unifor 


mity can sec 
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“THE CHARLES E.HIRES COMPANY. 











Summer Days are here again 


IRES Rootbeer is with them 


The drink that contributes to the joy of the children The happiness of the home The Health of the Nation 
Hires Rootbeer, carbonated, is sold everywhere by the bottle and case Served at hotels, clubs and restaurants 







With Hires Rootbeer Extract you can make your own rootbeer at home. One package 
makes 5 gallons. Write and ask how a boy can make from 40c to $4.50 a day. Beautiful 
picture-book, free. 







The Charles E. Hires Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


